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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling undiassed 
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truth, let him proclaiin war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great mon, they fall upon him with the ivon hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless, —DE For, . 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


—— 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Some remarks which we ventured to offer last week con- 
cerning the tendency of rules like No. 15 of the Bradford 
Liberal Committee to suppress “ individuality,” and destroy, 
as it is said, “ political life in England,” have since been cor- 
roborated by Mr. F, Schnadhorst’s communications to The 
Times. The rule, he says, “ embodies a great principle, but 
it must be applied with moderation and discretion.” But, as 
we have suggested before, its character for moderation and 
discretion will depend very much on whether the Association 
exacting pledges from a candidate, represents the whole con- 
stituency, or only what. Mr. Forster called “a body within 
the constituency.” Fortunately, Mr. Schnadhorst has been 
able to illustrate this point by his own personal testimony as 
regards the working of the Bumingham Association, of which 
he is a distinguished member. It appears that his corres- 
pondent, Mr. Piggott, regards the Birmingham Association as 
a self-constituted party in Mr. Forster’s sense of the word, 
and that, therefore, even a man like Mr. Bright might run 
some risk of being ousted by a committee not represent- 
ing the opinion of the constituency. But in thus misrepre- 
senting the case, Mr. Piggott only misunderstood a speech of 
Mr. Schnadhorst’s :—“ My intention was to express the belief 
that our association is so fully and fairly representative of 
the entire Liberal party in Birmingham that I believed. Mr. 
Bright, whose opinion of it is on record, would accept its deci- 
sion as that of the party itself. This, however, was simply 
the expression of a personal opinion. Mr. Bright has stood 
three times as the candidate of the Birmingham Liberal As- 
sociation, but no pledge has been asked from him hitherto, 
nor is likely to beasked in the future.” To apply the above 
to Mr. Forster’s case; is, or is not, the Bradford Association 
“fully and and fairly representative’ of the Bradford 
Liberals? “ Our constitution,” says Mr. Schnadhorst “ repre- 
sents an honest attempt to put the management of the party 
where we think it should rest—in the hands of the people 
themselves.” 





The words last quoted reveal the secret of half the opposi- 
tion which the political Associations have aroused. The other 
half, as we have before pointed out, is Conservative jealousy. 
Putting this aside, the opposition is not one between the 
despotic associations and the freedom-loving constituen- 
cies, but between Club and “Caucus.” . Mr. George T. 
Hough’s admirable letter on this rivalry—see Thursday’s 
Times — deserves to be studied by every one interested 


in this, the most important home question of the day. 


“Any objections which maybe made against the Caucus 
system may with equal force be made against any organisa- 
tion whatever’’—say the Club organization. It is, or was, 
the Carlton Club, for example, and not the Tory con- 
stituencies which returned the parliamentary members. 
The local agents, attornies, and the like, received their 
instructions concerning the club’s favourite ; the wire-pullers 
were set to work; and, finally, the favourite was presented 
to the people, who forthwith “ voted” for him with the sub- 
missiveness of sheep. The basis of “representation” in this 
case was narrow enough; but its expansion is the first of the 
two great purposes which the local bodies have placed, or are 
supposed to place, before themselves. The second purpose 
and result of the new organisation is selection of the candi- 
date by the constituency itself, instead of, as of old, by a 
clique of wire-pullers. The club “ organisation,” which is 
ne, disappearing before our eyes, is exactly what Mr. 
Hough describes it to be—a survival of the system of rotten 
boroughs. 





“Those wicked Liberals; what business have they to be 
organising themselves in this manner!” Such, if we read 
between the lines, seems to be the real burden of the Tories’ 
attack on the “ Birmingham system,” and the real secret of 
their lament over the blight, which, they say, must settle on 
political life. It was the Conservatives who initiated the 
system, and their opponents, though they are certainly sur- 
passing them in the art, were simply their imitators. The 
Premier himself, for the first time adopting the example which 
Conservative speakers have been placing before him regularly 
every autumn for the past ten years, has acknowledged his 
present tenure of power as a debt which he owes to the Con- 
servative Associations. And, moreover, he leaves in their hands 
the fate of the Conservatives at the next General Election. 
It was only on Thursday last that Colonel Stanley was 
inaugurating a new Conservative “caucus” at Barrow- 
in-Furness, and expressing his admiration for the new 
discipline. There are upwards of nine hundred such 
bodies, of different sorts, already in existence, and we 
have not the slightest doubt that their numbers will be 
considerably augmented during the present recess. Why, 
then, should the Conservatives sneer at their opponents’ 
honest attempt to fight them with their own weapons ? 
They can surely afford to be generous. They have still 
the advantage in point of discipline. Few Liberals will 
relish the military theory of organisation enforced by the 
Prime Minister, and fewer still would venture to propound 
it to any constituency whose suffrages they might wish 
to obtain. The Conservatives, with the approbation of their 
chief, and at his express command, have succeeded in “ sup- 
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pressing their individuality.” Liberal voters, we fear, could 
still afford to dispense with a little of that quality. At all 
vents, they are still a long way off from Lord Beaconsfield’s 
jarliamentary Nirvana, | 





If there are honest men in Cabul,they must have breathed 
more freely last Saturday than at any time since November, 
“873, At the latter date, Abdoollah Jan, the semi-idiotic, 
youngest son of Shere Ali, was formally proclaimed heir- 
~pparent by his father; at the former he died, aged about 
nineteen. Everyone with any knowledge of Afghan politics 
must be aware that, under the Ameer’s arrangement for the 
succession, the death of Shere Ali would have been the signal 
for a rebellion in every petty chiefship, and a bloody struggle 
between the surviving sons, with the orthodox accompani- 
ments of strangling, poisoning, and blinding. The death of 
Abdoollah Jan, however, only removes one—though by far 
the most important—cause of uneasiness. What will Shere 
Ali now do? When his favourite son died, in 1865, he shut 
himself up for a twelvemonth, and, in the recklessness of his 
grief, allowed his newly-conquered kingdom to be dismem- 
bered and appropriated by his rivals. Is he equally in- 
consolable for the loss of the youth for whom he enter- 
tained a frantic, animal sort of fondness? Or will he 
make his peace with his son, Yakoob Khan, whom nine years 
ago he seemed willing to accept as his heir? Yakoob is a 
first-rate soldier, honest and straightforward beyond the 
Asiatic average, and by far the most popular man in Afghan- 
istan. Political expediency, therefore, dictates his recognition. 
Shere Ali is next bound to him by considerations of grati- 
tude; for it is to Yakoob that he owes his throne. But his 
treatment of Yakoob shows that the Ameer’s bad passions are 
too strong for gratitude and expedieney. He imprisoned 
him, some years ago, under false pretences. No one can 
tell where Yakoob now is; or whether, if discovered, he still 
retains the use of his eyes. 


= ---— 


Who now can doubt that the Kalmucks of the steppes take 
wu The Times and the Daily Telegraph? The gushing accounts 
which these journals published concerning the effect which 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s arrival exercised on the Cypriote mind 
must have spurred on these nomads to concoct an opposition 
proclamation of affection towards General Kaufmann, the 
White Czar. The General’s projected raid against the half- 
dozen remaining independent Khanates offered a lucky oppor- 
tunity. So the Mongolian Ishmaelites not only presented 
the General with “an address,” as we say in England, but 
likewise with an emblematic white tent. The tent was to 
shelter the gallant warrior from the hot sun of the steppes, 
just as the Czar protected his loving children, the Mongols, 
from “ highway robbery ” and ‘intestine strife.” But that 
was nothing to what follows. These worthies, for whom 
robbery was the only calling worthy of a gentleman, and 
intestine strife as the breath of their nostrils, got up sub- 
scriptions for a Tartar “ Red Cross Society” —some Kirghiz 
nomads actually contributing upwards of ten thousand 
roubles. They are quick pupils, these Mongols; they 
have even learnt to appreciate European sentiment, and 
clothe it in appropriate language, as, when, in the said 
“address,” they picture those “limpid waters” of the 
land, which are, of course, symbolic of the imperial 
beneficence. It is truly miraculous. We thought that 
the Tartars of General Kaufmann and the Tartars of 
Ghenghiz Khan were as “ like as two peas,” and that, if the 
former had the chance, they would, as their ancesters did, rip 
open all the people in an enemy’s country, in order to make 
a careful search for the jewels which the unhappy wretches 
might be said to have swallowed. The story of the Tartar 
Red Cross, is a piece of diabolical irony, suggests the reader. 
No; itis not. The Turkestan journal in which, it appears, 
is official, and humour, of whatever sort, is the last crime of 
which an official print can be guilty. We cannot but believe 
that the Mongolian cut-throats and rippers have turned good 
Christians, and that some of these days they are sure to 
evolve an Exeter Hall, and “ Sisters of Mercy,” 





Though the intendéd occupation of rus by England 
must haw been known to the military au odes for somé 
time past, there seems to be a singular lack of that detailed 
information about the island which it would appear essential 
to obtain before occupying it with a large force. . No_settled 
plan seems to have been determined upon beforehand ; some 
of the troops were disembarked, re-embarked, and shifted 
about from one place to another, apparently at haphazard. 
Sites that were selected for camps were found to be unhealthy, 
and the matériel for the camps themselves proved miserab] 
insufficient and unsuitable. It appears to be thoroughly 
established that a very large number of our soldiers are 
“ down” with fever, whilst it is admitted that there are many 
places suitable for cantoning them where they would enjoy- 
comparative immunity from sickness. It may be perfectly 
true that the fever in question is not of a malignant type, 
and that even the persons attacked are not necessarily placed 
hors de combat. But this is scarcely a sufficient reason for 
exposing our troops in places where it is known or ought to’ 
be known that fever exists. The least that could have been 
done would have been to ascertain beforehand the healthiest 
spots, and to have marched the troops there as they disem. 
barked. Objections upon the score of inconvenience will, 
doubtless, present themselves, but it seems to us that nothing 
short of absolute impossibilities in the way of provisioning 
the troops should have been allowed to weigh against the im. 
portant consideration of health and efficiency. If the fever 
is comparatively harmless, it is tenacious in its hold upon 
those who have once suffered from it, and its after symptoms 
are long and distressing. . 





We believe that we are m accord with persons well 
qualified to judge of the circumstances of the case if we 
say that the chief part of the sickness which now prevails might 
have been avoided by the observance of due precautions. It 
is scarcely fair to lay the blame upon the staff of the occupy- 
ing force. We possess an Intelligence Department, whose 
business it is to acquire imformation likely to be useful to an 
army in the field, not only in respect to our actual possessions, 
but with regard to all parts of the world. Admittedly the 
Intelligence Department is a comparatively new institution, 
and with its present small staff the long process of collecting 
general information must progress but slowly. Still, the staff 
ought to have been able to supply the demand, and justify 
its raison d’étre in this particular instance. Cyprus is neither 
remote, nor of great extent. There are hundreds of men in 
England well acquainted with the island, and, above all, with 
the notice which the Intelligence Department must have re- 
ceived, it is, to say the least, disappointing that this special 
department, for which the authorities take so much credit to 
themselves, should be found wanting in information which 
could have been so easily obtained. It is almost certain that 
the German Intelligence Department knows a great deal more 
about Cyprus than we do even now—and this though the 
island is of no direct importance to them. Properly consti- 
tuted and directec, our Intelligence Department would prove 
of immense value, but it is open to question whether it would 
not be better to be without it altogether than to depend upon 
what seems rather like a broken reed. 





The controversy between Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., and Mrs, 
Surr, of the London School Board, with regard to the merits 
of the maxim of proverbial philosophy, “ Spare the rod and 
spoil the child,” touches a fundamental question in the edu- 
cational future of this country. Is the rising generation of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen to be governed by love or by 
fear? That is the real issue. Are the barbarous maxims of 
a barbarous antiquity—call them the wisdom of Solomon if 
you will—to retain their hold on an age which is happily out- 
growing them, because, in given circumstances, they may 
= some sediment of utility. Mr. Taylor has spent @ 
ife-time in advocating the “abolition of the lash in all its 
forms.” He has acquainted himself with its moral effects be-’ 
tore the mast, in the barracks, and in the school-room, and 
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everywhere he has found it brutalising and productive of re- 
sults the reverse of those indicated by the proverb. If 
“mercy be twice blessed, blessing him that gives and him 
that takes,” the infliction of corporal punishment is twice 
accursed, cursing him that administers and him to whom it is 
administered. Even gamekeepers and jockeys who know 
their business have long ago discovered that moral is every 


way preferable to physical suasion. In all the best 


American schools corporal punishment is unknown. The 
conscience of the child is appealed to from its tenderest 
years, and no one who has witnessed the moral effects, 
nay, intellectual results of this higher form of discipline, 
can doubt for a moment that Mr. Taylor is the exponent 
of an idea which is destined to become the keynote of the 
culture of the future. A schoolmaster, whose hold on 
the esteem of his pupils is so weak that he must maintain his 
authority in the schoolroom by the physical dread which he 
inspires, has clearly mistaken his profession, and ought 
forthwith to seek another. There may, of course, be cases of 
exceptional juvenile recalcitrancy requiring exceptional treat- 
ment. In the American States, where corporal punishment 
is forbidden by Acts of the State Legislature, serious cases 
are generally reported by the teachers to the School Boards. 
The latter put themselves in communication with the parents 
or guardians of offenders, and if this has not the desired 
effect’ in subduing the rebellious spirit, summary expulsion 
follows. Expulsions, however, are about as rare as earth- 
quakes, and are hardly less dreaded. Mr. P. A. Taylor’s 
voice has for long been a vox clamantis in deserto. May he 
be spared to see the labours of a nobly spent and disinte- 
rested life crowned by the total abolition of “the rod” as an 
ee for imparting instruction to the youth of Eng- 
and. 





“ A Traveller” on the line between Newhaven and Victoria 
writes to The Times to complain of the snapping of a screw- 


coupling, which connected a Pullman’s car with the rest of 


the train in which he was travelling. It does not appear that 
the accident was attended by any serious results, or, in fact, 
that, beyond a slight delay, anybody was incommoded at all. 
There were “some very uncomplimentary remarks made” 


-about the officials at Newhaven, which, probably, means that 


a little bad language was indulged in; but, as hard words 
break no bones, everybody, “ officials at Newhaven” and 
passengers included, may be congratulated upon their escape 
from serious injury. It may be asked, however, what useful 
purpose “a Traveller” expects to serve by ventilating such 
a trumpery accident in the columns of The Times. If people 
travel by coach, or drive out in their own carriages, they donot 
think it necessary to record the snapping of a trace, the 
breaking of a pole, or the carrying away of a splinter-bar, as 
a calamity worthy the attention of The Times and the public 
generally. Accidents will-happen in travelling as at other 
times ; but, if every trifling mishap which occurs in our vast 
system of communication is thought worthy of a detailed 
description in a letter to the Press, there will be no end to 
the correspondence. A good many people appear to resemble 
Mr. Toots, in ‘Dombey and Son,’ who was always writing 
letters to himself; only, in these days, the Daily Press affords 
them an opportunity of inflicting their own feelings and 
impressions upon the public. Our railway system, as a whole, 
is very well administered, and no good purpose is served, 
even in the dull season by chronicling small matters in large 
type. 


—— 


THE OCCUPATION OF BOSNIA. 


The advance of the Austrian armies into the new pro- 
vineces of the Empire has not proved the triumphal march 
which it was expected to be. There can be no doubt that the 
army of occupation has encountered very stubborn resistance 
in Bosnia, and that something like a regular campaign will be 
required before the authority of the new Government 1s 
accepted by the population. At the same time, there is, we 
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think, a not unnatural tendency to exaggerate the magnitude 
of the warfare in Bosnia. So long as there is fighting at all, 
it is the obvious ¢ue of the military authorities to make the 
most of the resistance they have encountered and overcome. 
At the same time, the Turks, the Servians, and the Montene- 
grins, from whom most of our information about the 
course of the campaign is derived, have for once a common 
interest in exaggerating the opposition offered by the 
Bosnians to the Austrian armies. When we receive the 
official reports, we expect to find that a good many skirmishes 
have been converted into engagements, and that the conflicts 
described as pitched-battles would not be credited with this 
name in any regular campaign. It hardly seems possible that 
a opposition the insurgents can offer can really be formid- 
able from a military point of view, and,jwhen once the superi- 
ority of the invading force is clearly established, we fail to 
see what object the native population has to serve by carrying 
ona desultory guerilla warfare. The truth is that the cha- 
racter of the opposition offered to the Austrians seems to us 
to be very imperfectly understood. In as much as we can 
learn, the insurgent force is almost exclusively composed of 
Mahommedan Beys and of their personal adherents. Tho 
position of these Beys is not without a considerable analogy 
to that of the Orange landlords in Ireland during the days of 
the penal legislation. They have hitherto owned the 
bulk of the land. They alone have been entitled 
to wear arms, and,as the dominant military caste, they cling 
to their creed, not only as a matter of conviction, but as the 
symbol of their personal ascendancy. If England had been 
defeated during the wars of the last century, and had been 
compelled to cede Ireland to France or any other Catholic 
Power, it is well-nigh certain that the Orangemen would not 
have yielded to the occupation without armed resistance. 
There is no object for which men will fight more stubbornly 
or against more desperate odds than for the maintenance of a 
supremacy of race, and creed, and mastership. And the 
Bosnian Beys would be false to all the instincts of a military 
and ruling caste if they submitted without a blow to a foreign 
occupation which must place them, to say the least, on a 
footing of equality with the despised races over whom they 
have lorded it so long. 

Moreover, it will probably be found that the Bosnian 
Mussulmans anticipate a far harder lot than that of merely 
being placed in the same condition as the Rayahs. It is not 
strange that this should be so. In Servia, and in Bulgaria, 
and, in fact, wherever the Christians have obtained the upper 
hand in European Turkey, the Mussulmen have been deprived 
of their lands, have practically been driven into exile, and 
have been exposed to every kind of oppression. The Beys 
of Bosnia, who are even more isolated from the rest of 
the world than the bulk of Islam, no doubt anticipate that 
under Austrian rule they would be subjected to the same per- 
secutions as their fellow-believers have experienced at the 
hands of Serbs and Bulgars and Russians. They are fighting, 
therefore, in their own belief, for their lands and homes and 
women, as well as for their creed, and, without any wish to 
discredit the gallantry of their resistance, it is obvious 
that they have done no more than might have been ex- 

ected from men placed in their position. To represent, 

owever, the insurrection of the Beys as the rising of a 
people resolved to uphold its independence, or to perish in 
the attempt, seems to us to betray an ignorance of the real 
state of the case. The Christian population of Bosnia, which 
forms, after all, the great numerical majority, has, we believe, 
taken no part in the insurrection. Annexation to Servia 
would, undoubtedly, have been more popular with the Sclavs 
than an Austrian occupation. But, though, so far, no enthu- 
siasm has been exhibited in favour of the Austrian liberators, 

et there is every reason to suppose that the Christian popu- 
lation is not, to say the least, actively hostile to the Aus- 
trians. To revert to the illustration we have already sug- 
gested, the Irish Catholics would undoubtedly have preferred 
annexation to Franceto passing under the dominion of Spain. 
But, so long as they became the subjects of a non-Protestant 
Power, their opposition to the overthrow of English rule 
would have been at the very best of a neutral character. The 
Bosnian Sclavs may have no particular affection for the 
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Austrians. But to suppose that they will not welcome any 
change which liberates them from the domination of the 
Mussulman caste is an assumption inconsistent with all ex- 
perience of the relations between slaves and their masters. 

We may, therefore, safely assume that the Christian popu- 
lation of Bosnia can only be induced by absolute terrorism to 
take part in any armed resistance to the advance of the 
Austrians. When once it becomes clear that the invaders 
have overwhelming military strength upon their side, any 
such terrorism must necessarily be at an end. On the other 
hand, the Mussulman resistance is well nigh certain to cease 
if the followers of the Prophet become convinced that 
under the rule of Austria they may, if they obey the 
laws, retain possession of their lands, enjoy liberty of 
worship, and have the right to live out their lives after 
their own fashion. If the professions of the Govern- 
ment of Vienna can be trusted, it is the intention of 
Austria to treat the Mussulman population of Bosnia 
as England treats her Mahommedan subjects in India and 
elsewhere. It is so obviously the interest of Austria, as a 
competitor for the eventual succession of Turkey in Europe, 
to deal fairly and liberally with the Mahommedans in Bosnia 
that we see no cause to doubt the sincerity of her professions. 
Of course, great allowance must be made in all cases of this 
kind for the influence of passion and fanaticism, but still, as 
a rule, the action of even the most uncivilised races is regu- 
lated in the long run by a regard to their own interests. As 
soon as the fact is brought home to the apprehension of the 
Bosnian Beys that, if they remain quiet, they will be left in 
ve of their lands, but that if they continue a hope- 
ess struggle they will infallibly be deprived not only of 
their ascendandcy but of their property, the insurrection 
must inevitably perish for lack of support. The case 
would be entirely different if there was any reasonable 
prospect that the insurgents could rely upon foreign 
help in the event of their prolonging their resistance to the 
uttermost. Not only, however, is such assistance out of 
the question, but it is impossible to imagine from what 
quarter the Bosnian insurgents can look for effective aid. If 
‘lurkey had been really prepared to stand at bay, and to fight 
to the bitter end against dismemberment, she would obviously 
have made her effort long ago. The sympathies of the Turks 
side inevitably with their fellow-countrymen in Bosnia, and it 
is natural enough that, in the excitement of the moment, the 
Austrians should attach a far greater importance to these 
sympathies than they really deserve. But, with the Russian 
armies still encamped in Roumelia, the Porte is abso- 
lutely powerless to render any valid aid to the Bosnians, 
even if it were so disposed. In like fashion the Servians and 
the Montenegrins can have no wish to facilitate the annexa- 
tion by Austria of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. But from 
general want of sympathy with the cause of Austria to active 
military intervention is a step on which the Governments of 
Belgrade and Cettinge are not likely to venture. Thus, the 
resistance encountered by Austria is that of a ruling class 
fighting in desperation, and under a mistaken impression, 
for the retention of its property and privileges. And, from 
the nature of things, such a resistance, if unsupported from 
without, cannot be prolonged. 





ITALY AND TUNIS. 


For some time past there have been rumours current of an 
intended Italian intervention in Tunis. These rumours have 
at last assumed a substantial form; and it is now stated, on 
authority which deserves attention, that the Government of 
Rome has entered into negotiations with the Bey of Tunis for 
the establishment of a Protectorate over his kingdom. 
According to this statement, Italy is to guarantee to defend 
Tunis in the event of the Principality being attacked by any 
other Power. The Ministers and Consuls of the Italian Go- 
vernment are to represent the Court of Tunis abroad; and 
in consideration of these services, a seaport on the Tunisian 
coast is to be ceded to Italy, who is also to have the right of 
keeping a military force in the country. In other words, the 
relations of Tunis to Italy are henceforward, if this story 





should be correct, to be similar to those existing between one of 
the protected native States in India and the English Govern. 
ment. The Bey is to retain the rank and luxury of royalty: the 
administration of the State is to be conducted by native officials, 
but, in so far as the outer world is concerned, the State is to 
be a dependency of the Italian Kingdom. It does not seem 
to us likely that so circumstantial an arrangement as that re. 
ported by the Vienna papers should have been actually con. 
cluded between Italy and Tunis. But there are reasons why 
such an arrangement may possibly be in contemplation, and 
these reasons throw considerable light upon the present posi- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire, as well as on the attitude of 
Italy under the new phase upon which the Eastern Question 
has now entered. Tunis is still nominally a province of 
Turkey. But, practically, the suzerainty of the Porte has 
long since become little more than a name. The present 
dynasty has reigned in Tunis for nearly two centuries; but 
it is only within the last few years that its title to the Throne 
has been formally recognised at Constantinople. In 1871 
Abdul Asiz issued a firman, regulating the relations between 
the Regency of Tunis and the Empire. By this firman the 
Bey was still to receive investiture at Stamboul; but this 
sanction is to be given as a matter of right, not of favour to 
the lawful successor to the Regency. The Bey is bound not 
to go to war, to cede territory, or to conclude treaties with 
foreign powers, without the consent of the Porte. On the 
other hand, Turkey has renounced all right of interference 
in the internal administration of the Principality, and has 
relinquished since 1871 all claim to any tribute. The only 
service the Porte has even a theoretical right to reclaim from 
Tunis is the assistance of her army in the event of war. 
Thus, short of titular kingship, the Bey of Tunis enjoys 
almost complete independence ; and it is not easy to see at 
first sight why he should wish to exchange the lax sovereignty 
of the Porte for the onerous Protectorate of a Christian 
Power. But there are considerations which may possibly 
cause the Bey to regard the protection of Italy as preferable 
to that of Turkey. Up to the other day, Tunis, in common 


with all the outlying provinces of the Ottoman Empire, was 


protected against aggression by its connection with the Porte. 
This safeguard was due, not to the military strength of 
Turkey, but to the fact that no attack could have been made 
upon any portion of the Ottoman dominions without raising 
the whole Eastern Question; and the dread of such a con- 
tingency sufficed to secure the safety of Tunis. Now, how- 
ever, the guarantee which Turkey was able to afford her 
dependencies has ceased to exist, or, at any rate, has lost 
much of its power. After the Treaty of Berlin, the occupa- 
tion of Bosnia, the emancipation of Servia, Roumania, and 
Bulgaria, and the cession of Cyprus, the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire has ceased to be an object 
of European diplomacy ; and, if any Western Power should 
feel inclined to intervene in the affairs of 'Tunis, the execution 
of this inclination is no longer likely to be restrained by any 
fear of re-opening the Eastern Question, or, still less, by any 
chance of the possible resistance of the Porte. Tunis, in fact 
knows that she is defenceless against attack, in as far as any 
prospect of help from Turkey is concerned; and she knows, also 
that there is much in her position to lay her open to inter: 
vention. The province, if developed under European control, 
would be a very rich and fertile one. The French possessions 
in Algeria would be greatly benefited by the annexation ol 
the conterminous State of Tunis; and the relations between the 
Regency and the Government of Algiers have long been such 
as to furnish fair grounds, or, at any rate, pretexts for inter- 
vention. The causes which have led to the extension of our 
Indian Empire over the whole of the Peninsula must long ere 
this have brought about the annexation of Tunis by France if 
it had not been for the jealousies of the European Powers and 
for their reluctance to shake the fabric of the Ottoman Empire. 
But, as things are now, France is at full hberty to extend her 
African territory at the cost of Tunis, and the Bey cannot 
help feeling that, with the downfall of Turkey, the days of his 
own independence are virtually numbered. Whether wth o1 
without reason, he may prefer the tutelage of Italy to annex? 
tion by France, but one of these two eventualities s2:ms 
destined to be his fate at no distant period. 
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The truth is that both France and Italy have already got a 
footing in Tunis of the kind which,whenever a powerful Western 
State comes into contact with a petty Eastern one, invariably 
leads to the annexation of the latter. As usual, this footing 
has been obtained through the pecuniary embarrassments of 
the native States. Up to twenty years ago Tunis was in the 
happy position of having no public debt. The predecessor, 
however, of the reigning Bey commenced to borrow money, 
and since 1858 the debt of Tunis has increased with startling 
rapidity. In fact, Mohammed Pasha has carried out on a 
smaller scale in Tunis the same system of reckless expenditure, 
supported by foreign loans, which has been the ruin of Egypt 
under the Khedive. The revenue of the province is calcu- 
lated at a little under half a million sterling. In the course 
of seven years from his accession to the Throne the reigning 
Bey had contracted various loans in Europe to the extent of 
about eight millions sterling. By far the oe portion of 
these loans had been advanced by French subjects, 
and, after a time, the claims of the creditors were taken 
up by the Imperial Government of France with a vigour 
which, in modern times, great countries have seldom em- 
ployed in order to obtain the liquidation of private debts. 
It was said, whether truly or not, that several members of 
the immediate entourage of Napoleon the Third were largel 
interested in the loans by which Tunis had been saddled wit 
a debt the interest upon which practically swallowed up the 
whole of her revenue. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
in 1869—that is, at the moment when, owing to the comple- 
tion of the Suez Canal, French influence was supreme in the 
Levant—the Bey was practically made a bankrupt. A 
European Financial Commission was appointed to collect, 
receive, and distribute the whole revenue of the province. 
This Commission was really a Frencli one, as the interest of 
Italy in the debt of Tunis, though considerable in itself, was 
entirely subordinate to that of France. From the creditors’ point 
of view, the arrangement seems to have worked successfully. 
In the course of ten years the debt has been reduced 
from eight to five millions. On the other hand, this reduction 
is said to have been effected by a system of the most oppressive 
taxation. Moreover, the Bey has found himself a mere puppet 
in the hands of the official liquidators of his estate. His 
own revenue has been cut down remorselessly, and, in con- 
sequence, his authority as an Oriental potentate has been 
destroyed. Under these conditions, we can understand that the 
Bey would be willing to make any sacrifice in order to escape 
from the control of the Commissioners. An Italian Protec- 
torate would not only guarantee him against the risk of 
annexation by France, but would also probably be accom- 
panied with a great improvement in his perenne position. 
The debt of Tunis is so small a one in itself that Italy could 
easily afford to take the liabilities of the State upon her own 
shoulders, and yet provide the Bey with a revenue which 
would enable him to uphold his position as Regent. The 
possession of Tunis has long been one of the objects of Italian 
ambition, and at the present moment any enterprise which 
might gratify the national pride of Italy can hardly fail to 
recommend itself to the Government of Rome. es that 
Austria has annexed Bosnia, and England has taken Cyprus, 
Italy feels irritated at having acquired nothing in the parti- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire; and the easiest way in which 
this irritation could be removed would be by the establish- 
ment of a Protectorate over the African province which lies 
almost within sight of the southern shores of Sicily. 





A CONSTITUTIONAL KING. 


Silver and Golden Weddings are not English institutions, 
and the peculiar form of sentiment which underlies such cele- 
brations as that of which the Court of Lacken has been the 
scene this week is not one with which our insular ideas are 
quite in harmony. With us, grown-up pa’ do not kee 
their birthdays with any formal state, and the notion of call- 
ing upon friends and relatives to gather round one on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of one’s wedding would never suggest 


itself to the commonplace English mind. The mere fact, 
therefore, that on Thursday last a quarter of a century had 


come and gone since the King and Queen of the Belgians 

ecame man and wife would not seem, in itself, to deserve 
any special mention. In Royal families marriages are, for 
obvious reasons, contracted,as a rule,at an carly date ; and, just 
as our Queen may, in all likelihood, be a great grandmother 
before she has reached the age of sixty, so there is little to be 
wondered at in the circumstance that King Leopold IL, 
though still in the very prime of life, should have had this 
week the good fortune to celebrate Lis Silver Wedding. But 
there are special reasons why this anniversary possesses an 
interest for the outside world which might not attach to a 
similar festival at a far more powerful Court than that of 
Brussels. The festival to which envoys have been sent by 
the different dynasties connected with the reigning family of 
Belgium is in more senses than one a popular celebration. 
The fortunes of the little kingdom over which Leopold II. 
rules are so identified with his own that a Court anniversary 
there is of necessity a national one also. It may be said, with- 
out any courtier-like flattery, that Belgium owes its indepen- 
dence and its prosperity not more to the good sense and pub- 
lic spirit of its people than to the fortunate acccident which 
called the Leopoldine dynasty into being. If all hypothetical 
speculations were not utterly futile, it would be curious to 
consider what might now have been the respective conditions 
of Greece and Belgium, supposing that, by a chance which 
might well have occurred, Leopold I. had become king of the 
former, and Otho of the latter. When the Prince, who, but 
for the death of the Princess Charlotte, would have virtually 
ruled over England, accepted the Crown of Belgium it would 
have seemed a bold prophecy to predict that, half a century 
later, his then unborn son and heir would still have been 
seated on the Throne as the Constitutional Sovereign of an 
independent, loyal, and contented people. 

In the year 1831, when the father of the present King 
iimimenaie his reign, the prospects of his dynasty were by no 
means of the brightest. Leopold was, in fact, though not in 
name, nominated to the throne by the Great Powers of 
Europe. Indeed, his selection may fairly be described as the 
last act of the Imperial coalition which had been founded on 
the downfall of the first French Empire. If the Belgians 
had been allowed to have their own will, after they had 
established their independence of Holland, they would have 
either constituted themselves into a Republic or would have 
chosen as their King one of the sons of Louis Philippe. But 
the Allied Sovereigns were equally averse to the spread of Re- 
publican institutions and to the aggrandisement of France ; 
and,as asort of compromise, the vacant kingship was assigned to 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg. Very little, at the time, was 
known of the sovereign-elect, whose choice was ratified asa 
matter of necessity rather than of free will by the national 
Congress of Belgium. The Saxe-Cobourgs were then one of 
the most insignificant of the petty German Royal families ; 
Leopold brought with him none of the prestige of historic 
fame, great fortune, or powerful connection: and there was 
nothing much to flatter the pride of a nation, exalted by the 
triumph of having recently achieved its independence, in the 
selection of the a nee aD upon it by Europe. Nor, 
to speak the truth, was Leopold himself one of the born rulers 
of men, whose qualities fascinate the admiration of mankind. 
When it has been said that he was a man of singular shrewd- 
ness, of remarkable common sense, and sterling honesty of 
purpose, the senaeny of his claims to greatness is well-nigh 
exhausted. His real strength lay in his clear appreciation 
of the truth that, if Belgium was to remain independent, 
it must be as a constitutional kingdom, and that his 
own personal interests must always be subordinated 
to that of the form of government by virtue of which 
he reigned. In this difficult task he was aided by a 
number of statesmen of singular ability, of whom the 
late M. Van der Weyer was the most conspicuous. But 
all the Ministers in the world could hardly have succeeded 
in consolidating the Belgian Monarchy if the Sovereign 
himself had not been imbued with the cardinal principle of 
all true constitutionalism, that in the last resort it is the 

ple, and not the Monarch, which has to decide on its own 
estinies. Throughout all the struggles which attended the’ 
early years of constitutional liberty in Belgium, the King’ 
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never wavered in his loyalty to the Constitution: he more 
than once declared that he was willing to quit the Throne 
if his people were dissatisfied with his rule; and, to the 
last, he retained possession of his estate at Claremont as 
a refuge in the event of his having to return to England. 
Thus, in a short time, his perfect loyalty became fully recog- 
nised by his adopted country. The Belgians got to know that 
the King would be true to them as long as they remained 
faithful to him ; and, before he had been many years on the 
Throne, they had learned to associate his name with their 
constitutional liberty as well as with their national inde- 
pendence. 

The late king was a childless widower of over forty when 
he came to Belgium, and the question of his marriage was one 
of intense importance to the kingdom. There can be little 
doubt that the policy of conciliating the goodwill of Belgium’s 
then all-powerful neighbour dictated the choice of a daughter 
of King Louis Philippe as the future Queen. But the mar- 
riage, whatever its private history may have been, turned out 
a very happy one for the State; and the Queen of the Bel- 

jans was more personally beloved by her subjects than the 
Rovetelen himself. By this marriage there were two sons, 
the eldest of whom is the present King, Leopold I1., who, 
though he has only recently completed his forty-third year, was 
married to an Austrian Archduchess at eighteen, and has now 
sat on the throne of Belgium for thirteen years. He has 
faithfully upheld the traditions of his father’s reign, and has, 
too, the additional claim upon the affection of his people that 
he is a Belgian born and bred, and has succeeded to the 
crown b Subiartiance, not by the nomination of foreign Powers. 
Altogether, there is not a dynasty in Europe which has 
apparently a stronger footing in its own land than that of 
+ rm Whatever dangers may threaten its existence come 
from without, not from within. Alone almost amidst the 
kingdoms of the Continent, Belgium has known no revolu- 
tion or internal disturbance since the commencement of its 
independent existence; and yet, during this period, the 
Leopoldine kingdom has lived through the downfall of the 
Monarchy of J uly» the Republic of 1848, the Second 
Empire, the Revolution of 1870, the successive régimes of 
Gambetta, Thiers, and MacMahon. In these days of Im- 
perialism, it is well to recall the fact that constitutional insti- 
tutions, honestly carried out by the people and frankly 
accepted by the Sovereign, have sufficed to secure for the 
Low Countries independence, prosperity, and freedom, to a 
degree unknown in any other portion of the continent 
of Europe. L’union fait la force is the motto of the 
Belgian State. The adage applies undoubtedly to the 
confederacy of the old provinces. But it may be more truly 
said that the force of Belgium lies in the union between her 
people and the Leopoldine dynasty. There is every reason 
to hope that this union may be prolonged. So far the King 
has only daughters, who by the Salic Law are debarred from 
the succession. Still, as the youngest Princess was only born 
three years ago, it is possible that the Queen, who is but little 
over forty, may yet be the mother of a son even after her 
silver wedding has come and gone. The King’s brother, the 
Duke of Flanders, has two sons, and therefore there is little 
porepers of the dynasty coming to an end for want of male 

eirs. Thus all seems to promise well for the future of Bel- 
gium; and that this should be so is matter for rejoicing to 
all who have at heart the cause of constitutional freedom on 
the Continent. 





INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 


Imitators naturally exaggerate the defects of their originals. 
No sooner did a morning contemporary endorse the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, and definitely adopt the Cesarean slang, 
than its Levant correspondent informed the English publie, 
one morning, that Cyprus was “the brightest gem in Her 
Majesty’s Royal and Imperial diadem.” ‘The same journal, 
once a believer in “ Masterly Inactivity,” reveals ‘a mind 
open to conviction as regards an aggressive, or, at least, self- 
asserting Imperialism on the Punjab frontier ; and, forthwith 
its Indian correspondent telegraphs a column of anti-Russian, 





anti-Afghan denunciation, the like of which, for violence and 
extravagance, has seldom been heard since the panic which 
sent our countrymen to be slaughtered like sheep at the Bala 
Hissar, and to perish in the snow of the Khyber.- He, too, 
of course, is an Imperialist—so fervid an Imperialist that 
one need not be surprised if, in a future telegram, he should 
describe the lord of the jungle as the “ Royal and Imperial 
Bengal tiger.” But let us listen, for a moment, to his utter- 
ances on the Indo-Afghan question. “ Our policy, for some 
considerable time past, has been to force the Ameer, 
by stopping his subsidy, to sue for the favour of the 
Indian Government, and to endeavour to coerce him 
to seck British protection against imminent Russian 
aggression.” Stating, next, that the failure of this policy has 
arisen from the Ameer’s “ animosity” to the English, and his 
belief in the “ invincibility ” of the Russians, he declares that 
“the peaceful, passive, and absolutely non-aggressive policy 
of the British Government is unintelligible, except on the 
supposition of waning power; while, in Russia, on the other 
hand, is witnessed an almost daily advance of military power 
in Central Asia, which crushes under its tron heel every show 
of attempt at opposition to its onward march of conquest. 
. « « « The reception, in open durbar, of the Russian 
Envoy, with the possibility of a permanent Resident being 
fixed in Cabul, and the still further proximate possibility of 
British India being flooded with agents, disseminating dis- 
affection at the various feudatory courts, exciting suggestions 
for native aggrandisement, and hatching schemes aimed at 
the destruction of British power, render an absolute change 
of policy an immediate necessity. . . . . We cannot 
passively accept a defiant alliance between Russia and 
Afghanistan, hostile to the Indian Government. If this were 
permitted, we should be forced to double our English army 
merely for policy purposes.” Our contemporary may not be 
able to ensure political wisdom in its contributors; but, as 
the only journal which retains an Anglo-Indian instructor 
for the British public—the only journal whose Indian corres- 
pondeut is supposed to be an “ authority” on Indian affairs 
—it is guilty of something like an impertinence in publishing 
rubbish of the above description. The respective qualities of 
style and matter may, often do, vary inversely ; yet we think 
that no one capable of perpetrating the gaucherie and the 
bad grammar of those turgid sentences can be accepted as 
an “authority” on politics, or any other subject of like 
difficulty. Our object, however, in italicizing the above lines, 
is not verbal criticism, but an exposure of what we may have 
to expect from the Anglo-Indian species of the genus 
“Jingo.” The letter more resembles the frantic chatter of 
the bazaars than the reasoned conclusions of an intelligent 
and educated European. Its writer asks us to believe that 
the Russians are ready to sow sedition throughout the length 
and breadth of India; that the Russians are equally read 
to follow up the advantage which they will then gain, wit 
an invasion from the Oxus; and that the Cabul mission is 
absolutely necessary for the purpose of “ countervailing the 
effect of the Russian intrigues ” that are to be the preliminary 
of all our woes. 

It is clear, however, that “intrigues” are useless without 
a strong army to back them, and a road for the army to march 
upon as soon as the men and their impedimenta are got to- 
gether. But the four brigades under Kaufmann count only 
some twenty thousand men; and even our contemporary’s 
Indian ¢orrespondent must know enough about the general 
situation to perceive that Russia cannot raise her Central 
Asiatic army to the required efficiency without exposing cer- 
tain portions of her frontier nearer Europe to a mortal blow. 
As for the Oxus-Peshawur route, it must be borne in mind 
that it has now been given up as an impossibility, even by 
the majority of the people who anticipate a Russian in- 
vasion. It will have been noticed that the apologists of the 
Quettah occupation have almost invariably calculated upon 
an advance, not from the Oxus, but along the easier and more 
level route vid Herat. “We are not the Alpine Club,” is the 
answer with which every Russian general of sense might 
silence a proposal to march a vast army through the Hindoo 
Koosh. But, can they come by Herat, and, if so, how, and 
when? These are the questions put by Sir Henry Green, 
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our next critic. His reply, coming from one of his Indian 
experience and reputation, and an advocate, to some extent, 
of the onward movement, deserves to be carefully considered 
by those who defend the mission as a return challenge to the 
Russians. Supposing Russia to have secured Herat as a base 
of operations, Sir Henry Green proceeds to say that “she 
could not attack India with a less force than 100,000 men, 
which would imply at least an equal number of camp-fol- 
lowers, as also beasts of burden, as well as a very full treasure 
chest. . . . By the time that Russia was prepared for 
such an undertaking—assuredly not for five or six years to 
come—England ought to be in such strength as to render the 
attempt, if made, not only abortive, but the army attempting 
it liable to destruction.” In that period of time, “ the position 
of Quettah ought to be within forty-eight hours’ railway com- 
munication with the seaport of Kurrachee.” He also calculates 
on an Indo-Turkish army in Asia Minor, which “ought not 
only to be able to hold in check the Russian army of the 
Caucasus, but ought, in addition, to be able to put forward 
strong columns through the western mountains of Persia, 
which would harrass the communications and rear of any 
army marching towards India.” He also shows how, under 
the new arrangements, our fleet could blockade Batoum, and 
compel the Russians to send their supplies round by the 
Volga and the Caspian. 

So far, then, the proposed Mission will be simply a waste of 
time, trouble, and expense; for the “ intrigues” which it is 
meant to counteract are perfectly harmless, even if real. And it 
has already landed the Government in a ludicrous inconsis- 
tency. Yesterday, we believe, the Envoy arrived at Simla, 
where he “ awaits the Ameer’s reply to the proposal for his 
reception of the Cabul Mission.” Now, the Government have 
already resolved that the Mission shall go and be received; 
and the little army of an escort, with its distinguished leaders, 
and a doctor besides, are all ready to march ; what, then, is the 
use of “waiting?” Why not start atonce? But, supposing 
the Ameer, now that he has the chance of replying, 
says, “No.” It would be an awkward answer, but the Mis- 
sion would be bound to go all the same, under pain of being 
held up as a laughing-stock for all Asia. Again, when they 
reach Cabul, they will be bound to insist on the establish- 
ment of a permanent British Residency, or the refusal of the 
Russians’ alleged proposal for one. In the former event, we 
shall witness a repetition of the subsidy system, which none 
but lying Afghans have derived any benefit from since 1838 to 
the present day. Sir Henry Green’s reference to the Quettah- 
Kurrachee line justifies a repetition of what we said last week, 
to the effect that the subsidy money wasted upon Shere Ali 
would have gone far to complete the Punjab railway system. 
The right course to pursue—and the terribly overtaxed popu- 
lation of India are surely concerned in the matter—is 
to stop the treacherous, barbarous Afghan’s allowance 
once and for all. Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
have been thrown away upon scoundrels of the stamp of 
Yar Mahomed of Herat; we even engaged to support his sons 
in the event of their being too vicious or idiotic to govern ; 
yet that did not prevent Yar Mahomed from playing the 
traitor while he pocketed our rupees, or the possession of 
Herat from being a bone of contention between Persia and 
Cabul for nearly a generation. We have been subsidising 
Shere Ali—with the result that we deserve, contempt and 
defiance. It is criminal to persist in this trifling whilst our 
fellow-subjects are being ground to the dust by famine and 
the tax-gatherer. Missions, too, there have been—too many 
of them, since the far-off time when, in 1809, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone went to Cabul to concoct an Indo-Afghan league 
against the Shah of Persia and Napoleon Bonaparte; and 
we may have something to say of them by-and-bye. For the 
present, we repeat that the condition of the trans-frontier 
States is at this moment exactly what it would have been had 
we never sent them a “ Mission,” or bribed their faithless rulers 
with a rupee. 


PAUPER CHILDREN. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth spoke sensibly the other day on the 
Occasion of anew sckool for pauper children being opened at 


ror One of the most difficult of all the difficult pro- 
blems connected with our poor law administration is that 
which has to do with the bringing up of pauper children. As 
long as the present law remains in force, by which every 
erson who finds it impossible or inconvenient to maintain 
himself has a right to claim maintenance from the community, 
the utmost as regards adults that the most conscientious and 
zealous guardians can do is to see as far as they can that 
real and inevitable destitution is prudently and not too 
nerously relieved, and that dishonest idleness is severely 
ealt with. As regards the children of paupers the case is 
somewhat different. It is not in accordance with the Chris- 
tian theory that the sins of the parents should be visited on 
the children. Indeed, the more unworthy of sympathy the 
parents may be, the more degraded those children themselves, 
all the more important is it that something effectual should 
be done on their behalf. It is cheaper and in every way 
better to train pauper children to become decent citizens than 
to allow them to grow into vagabonds and gaolbirds. On 
this the most rigid political economists are agreed. The 
economists, however, are only reasonable in urging that, if we 
give a better education to the children of paupers than poor 
a who keep clear of the workhouse can afford to provide 
or their offspring, we do a distinct wrong to the honest poor, 
and, through their most honourable parental feelings, offer 
them a bribe to become paupers. In this dilemma what is 
the right course to pursue? The promoters of the St. John’s 
Boys’ Home at Ipswich, which’ Mr. Sclater-Booth assisted 
in opening last Saturday, propose to show us; and, if 
their eo which is* not a new one, can be judiciously 
carried out, there is much to recommend it. e school 
which they have built is far beyond the requirements 
of the Ipswich Union, and can only be kept up at a 
moderate cost per boy if the neighbouring unions help to fill 
it. It is expected, however, that this will be done, and that 
the children, thus taken entirely away from the workhouses, 
and from the evil associations of what passes with them for 
domestic life, will be furnished with such rudiments of book 
learning, and such instruction in practical work—shoemaking, 
tailoring, and the like—as will fit them to earna respectable 
living for themselves. Something of the same sort is done with 
most of the workhouse children of London; even in a few 
country districts the experiment has been partially made; and 
in all cases, we are told, it has been found to wack fairly well. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth was right in commending it, though his 
commendation would have been better worth having had he 
not represented it as being a sort of second-rate alternative 
to the boarding-out system. 
The evils of the boarding-out system are manifest, and 

would, perhaps, be more promptly recognised than they are 
were it not for the well-grounded but too violent opposition 
offered to it on theoretical grounds by many persons. Mr. 
Fawcett and others denounce it as the most mischievous of 
all expedients for encouraging illegitimacy, and tempting 
married parents to desert their offspring. ere the life of 
a “ boarded-out”’ pauper child all that it is represented to be 
by the champions of the system, this might be so, and, un- 
doubtedly, every new device for relieving dishonest persons 
from their parental obligations tends to increase in them this 
sort of dishonesty. But the strongest objection to the boarding- 
out system is that, under it, pauper children are not too well, 
but too ill brought up. In exceptional cases, it may be that 
the child taken charge of by some peasant’s wife or small 
shopkeeper, for three or four shillings a week—the average 
throughout England and Wales is 48. 4d.—is properly looked 
after, supplied with wholesome food, and duly trained in 
thrifty habits. But this is not by any means the usual 
state of things. Indeed, the contrary is most usually the 
case. In nine instances out of ten, we may be sure that 
all the vigilance of inspectors does not prevent the poor 
child from being looked upon merely as a very cumbersome 
source of profit, and treated only as a drudge. Even when he is 
kindly treated, the kindness is not likely to be very judicious; 
and at best the boarding-out system affords no ground at all for 
hoping that the next generation of paupers will be any 
less numerous or less troublesome than the present. At the 
same time, no one can be satisfied with the arrangements 
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which the boarding-out system was intended to supersede. 
‘Oliver Twist’ was not such a monstrous exaggeration when 
it was written, and, though matters have considerably mended 
since then, there is still something to be learnt from it. Nothing 
can be much worse than the moral atmosphere of a work- 
house for a child wom it is proposed to start in the world as 
an independent and self-supporting member of society. The 
improvements that have lately been effected in workhouse 
discipline under the oversight of a more efficient race of 
guardians have only made this more evident than ever. The 
general tendency of workhouse reform is, very properly, 
towards centralisation, and the separation of classes that 
cannot be satisfactorily looked after and cared for when they 
are mixed. It is quite as important that pauper children 
should be taken out of the workhouse and carefully trained 
elsewhere as that pauper lunatics and others should i placed 
in hospitals suitable to them. No single workhouse, however, 
can maintain a separate school for its own children without 
incurring much unnecessary expense and great waste of 
teaching and superintending power. As it is, the average cost 
of each child kept in a district school is 9s. 5jd.a year; while 
that of each child in the ordinary workhouse schools, even 
including those which are detached from the workhouses, is 
only 4s. 7d. The proper course to be adopted would surely 
seem to be that a number of schools should be spread over 
the country, to which, according to the conveniences and 
requirements of the several workhouses and unions, the chil- 
dren chargeable upon them could be sent to be brought up 
respectably. 

That such a course has thus far only been adopted to a 
very small extent is strange, and, on Mr. Sclater-Booth’s own 
showing, the Local Government Board is partly responsible 
for this. In his speech last Saturday he referred to the corres- 

ondence that had been going on for ten years between the 
ard and the Ipswich Guardians on the subject of work- 
house management and arrangement, to the “friction” and 
“ difficulty ” that had occurred, and to the fact that “ the 
central authorities might have seemed to be over-exacting in 
their requirements.” Squabbling is, of course, almost inevit- 
able when a small provincial body wants to strike out a line 
of work not provided for in the rules and precedents of the 
central authority, and in such a case the provincial body is 
quite as likely to be too bold or ambitious, and to need con- 
trol, as it is to need protection from the red-tapists at head- 
quarters. But an important movement like this ought not 
to be left to be initiated and carried through by a local body. 
The country now has to provide for nearly a quarter of a 
million pauper children, the majority of whom are probably 
too young to be separated from their mothers, though among 
them no fewer than 35,000 are entered as “orphan and 
deserted.” Strict enforcement of our poor laws, and careful 
hunting up of relatives on whom the charge of maintenance 
ought to be thrown, would probably reduce that number; but 
the utmost possible abatement would leave an army of in- 
cipient paupers which, in the interests of the whole community, 
cannot be too carefully dealt with. The problem is how most 
wisely and economically to eradicate the inherent taint of 
pauperism with which experience proves that they are gene- 
rally endowed, and to put them in the way of becoming 
respectable and serviceable members of society; how 
to lessen the wrongs inflicted upon them by their 
parents at their birth, without injuring the prospects 
of the children of worthier parents, and imposing an 
unnecessary burden on the public. The best solution 
of the difficulty that offers itself appears to be in the shape 
of schools somewhat like the one just opened at Ipswich, 
in which strict discipline can be maintained and sound 
instruction given, in which the children will be neither pam- 
pered—as is the case in many of the privately-supported charity 
schools throughout the country, nor harshly treated and 
neglected—as is almost inevitable in the ordinary workhouse 
schools. No change in the existing laws would, we believe, 
be required to enable the Local Government Board to pro- 
mote the establishment of such schools; but it could hardly 
be expected to undertake the work without pressure from 
without, and it is not desirable that all the pressure should 
come from local reformers like the Ipswich Board of Guardians. 
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In these days, when Royal Commissions and Parliamen 

Committees are being aepnae to investigate and report 
on nearly every conceivable subject, will it not be worth some 
member of Parliament’s while, before another Session is over, 
to see that searching inquiry is made into the present state 
of education and training among pauper children ? 





CITY EXTRAVAGANCE. 


The annual accounts of the Corporation of London, pre- 
pared by the safe hands of the City Chamberlain, afford 
highly interesting reading in more respects thanone. In the 
first place, they are, for obvious reasons, rare, and it requires 
something like the zeal of a bibliomaniac to enable one to 
light on a copy. The metropolis is so fearfully and wonder- 
fully governed that for an average Londoner outside the Civie 
Ring to know anything about his own municipal affairs is like 
being acquainted with magic or the Black Art. The knowledge 
is forbidden to the uninitiated in City mysteries, but is none 
the less to be relished on that account when obtained by the 
profane vulgar, whose part is supposed to be played out when 
they have duly countenanced by their presence and applause 
the grotesque mummery of the “ Lord Mayor’s Show.’ - 
sides the sense of curiosity gratified by their wonderful con- 
tents, the student of these accounts will note~ with interest 
amounting to admiration the surprising ingenuity with which 
they have been constructed in order to conceal the informa- 
tion which he wants chiefly to obtain. If, as Talleyrand 
alleged, speech was given to man in order that he 
might the better conceal his thoughts, the Chamber- 
lain of the City of London has fully weighed the import 
of the cynical aphorism. The Chinese puzzle is nothing to 
his figures. Everything you don’t want to know is on the 
surface ; everything you do want to knowis a great way 
under the surface—at the nadir; and, if you are determined 
to have it, you must dig for it, as one digs for a hidden trea- 
sure. Take, for example, at random, the case of a certain 
Lemuel F. Littell, whose name appears as second committee 
clerk, on page 61, in the “Town Clerk’s Establishment Ac- 
count.” You wish to find out, say, what Mr. Littell’s emolu- 
ments are, and you find the respectable figure—respectable, 
at least, in these hard times—422/. 10s. per annum entered 
as hissalary. Ten to one you are satisfied with Lemuel’s re- 
muneration as reasonable and just, and pass on. But, if you 
have eyes to behold a very minute indication of “ other 
emoluments,” you will find microscopic references to pp. 13, 
37, 45, 77, and 107, on each of which some trifle to Lemuel’s 
advantage may, by diligent search, be discovered. On p. 13, 
the Second Clerk receives 40J. “ for extra services in prepara- 
tion of returns in respect of the Financial History of the 
Markets.” On p. 37, he comes in for 501. for acting as “ Clerk 
to the Managers of West Ham Park.” By way of “ gratuity 
for extra services at the International Municipal Entertain- 
ments” Mr. Littell pockets a trifle of 261. 5s. On page 77, 
he comes in for yet another 261. 5s. “for attending Committee 
of Gresham Estate.” Finally, on page 107, Mr. Littell appears 
as recipient of 501. for further “ extra services” in respect of 
certain West Ham Park Works. Thus, Mr. Littell, second 
clerk of committee on the Town Clerk’s establishment, 
instead of being in receipt of a salary of 4221. odd, is on 
closer inspection found to be the recipient of 6351. Nor is 
it to be imagined for a moment that Mr. Littell is a receiver 
of “ pickings ” above other officials. Far from it. He isa 
mere minnow among such whales as Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Architect, Mr. Remembrancer, Mr. Comptroller, Mr. Solicitor, 
Mr. Engineer, and a swarm of minor functionaries, whose 
infinite “ extras” it would be too tedious too unravel. Some 
ofthese turn up nearly a score of times. They are untiring, 
and never otherwise than disengaged when any “extra ser- 
vice” is required. But this by the way. It may be necessary 
to deal with these official leviathans by and by ; meantime the 
expenses of the Civil Administration of the City require a 
word of comment. #2) t~. 

The City of London covers about one-hundredth part of 
the metropolis, and contains about one-fiftieth part of. 
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its entire population. It has monopolised a revenue 
—what between its “ City’s Estate” and its “ Public 
and Trust Funds”—close on one million per annum, a 
very large share of which is squandered on grotesque 
pageantry, degrading gluttony, and the most shameful 
jobbery. The Conscript Fathers of the City know that 
they are usurpers and devourers of wealth which does 
not belong to them. They know that their long day of 
immunity is drawing to a close. What they call their 
“ princely hospitalities ” right-minded people regard as debas- 
ing orgies. Their boasted patriotism has ripened into 
a bastard “ jingoism ” uniparalleted for its malignity and vul- 
garity. The present Lord Mayor is distinguished above his 
predecessors by the lack of every civic virtue. He is without 
dignity, destitute of education, void of ordinary common 
sense. As compared with him, Sancho Panza was a model of 
administrative capacity and magisterial dignity; yet he is a 
true embodiment of the municipal system which Parliament 
has so long permitted to degrade the “mother of free cities” 
immeasurably below the level of the youngest and meanest 
of her children. The secret of this anomaly is this: the 
Corporation of London is, to all intents, a more powerful 
kind of Tammany, which not merely has judges at its beck 
and nod, but Prime Ministers, Princes, and Peers. It de- 
spoils the metropolis of its inheritance, and therewith it feasts 
the great, and ministers to the vanity of those who ought to 
bring its vain pretensions, contemptible ostentation, and in- 
solent usurpations toanend. It is an abiding weakness in 
the character of John Bull to fall down and worship at the 
display of luxury and profusion, however procured. Need 
it be wondered, therefore, that he regards the Lord Mayor 
of London and his satellites as gods worthy of the highest 
reverence, whose shrines it would be infinite sacrilege to 
overturn. For the year under review the “ produce of the 
City’s Estate” alone, apart altogether from “ Public and 
Trust Funds,” amounted to 643,625/., and of this vast sum 
52,4971. were expended on what is euphemistically styled 
“Civil Government.” The Lord Mayor’s salary, 10,0001, 
. was and is twice that of an English Prime Minister, 
and is equal to that of an American President. In 
addition he had 1251. to relieve him from income-tax; while 
the Mansion House and mayoralty expenses amounted to the 
not insignificant sum of 7,6451. Some of the items in the 
last charge are worth noting—e.q., “ By sundry artificers, for 
repairs, &c., 2,3411.” This amount is equally large and 
vague, the latter characteristic, doubtless, being a strong 
recommendation in the eyes of such City artificers as were 
recently detected in the process of charging the Corporation 
with yards of piping, &c., where they had not supplied feet. 
Messrs. Osler and Co. had likewise a tolerable order for 
“chandeliers,” amounting to 625/.; while a Mr. James Dale 
gets 861. for “kitchen utensils,” and a Mr. John Dodson 221. 
for a “ speaking tube.” The most astonishing items among 
the mayoralty expenses, however, are to come, viz., “a violet 
train gown for the Hon. the Lord Mayor, 171. 188.; a state 
train gown for ditto, 1137. 18s.; and a velvet reception robe 
for ditto, 651. 2s.!” Solomon in all his glory was never 
arrayed like an Owden on great occasions. No wonder that 
our gaudy Premier lately abased himself before this more than 
Oriental gorgeousness. In the closest proximity with the 
above remarkable items there is a modest entry, which tes- 
tifies to the love of letters which prevails at the Mansion 
House. It runs thus :—“ By examining books in the library, 
21. 2s.” But if “ books” are of small account, the “state 
coach” is not neglected. That appalling vehicle, which 
no educated eye ever yet beheld without horror, cost 
741. 18s. for “ repairs,” let alone insurance, &c. In ten years’ 
time this pile of lumber has actually cost the Corpora- 
tion over 1,0001. Among the host of smaller fry who 
live a more or less comfortable parasitic life about the 
Mansion House may be mentioned “ Mr. Swordbearer,” the 
“Common Cryer,” and the “ Water Bailiff’s Second Young 
Man.” The first has a salary of 300/., with an allowance of 


291. 18s. for an “ official costume ;” the second has 2501., and 
the last 1101. per annum. With these accounts for his text, 
the preacher of righteousness might preach endless discourses, 
the cynic might sneer his fill, and the wag poke fun fora 
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lifetime. They are a monument of corporate depravity and 
elaborate oligarchic misappropriation. One more illustration, 
however, and they must be let alone for the present. ‘The 
reception of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on his 
return from a visit to Her Majesty’s Indian Empire” cost the 
City the amazing—and, if the unlimited poverty and suffering 
of many parts of the metropolis is to be regarded—-the cruel 
and heartlessly extravagant sum of 27,5761. 5s. 10d. The 
wine bill, alone, amounted to 1,7311., while the “ menu cards 
and dance programmes” are set down at 5591.; the “ banquet 
and ball tickets” at 344/.; and “ wands,” whatever that may 
be, at 1171. 13s. ! 


THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS’ CABINET. 


Should, perchance, the shade of Captain James Cook, Royal 
Navy, and late of His Majesty’s ship Resolution, revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, the mariner’s wraith will read with not 
a little surprise the following item of intelligence :—‘ The 
King of the Sandwich Islands has changed his Ministry, 
which now consists of one American, one Englishman, and 
two natives. The former Ministry contained three Americans 
and one native.” Should ghosts not have lost the old habit 
of swearing, we should fancy that in the coffee room of the 
Admiral Benbow, where the famous disembodied seaman 
reads this over his ethereal rum and water, there must be 
floating about the shadows some fine, full-flavoured, sea-going 
oaths. “ Zounds!” the discoverer of Polynesia must say, 
“stap my vitals! and what is this here?” The Sandwich 
Islands he knows certainly, for he named them after my Lord 
Sandwich, better known to his contemporaries as “ Jemm 
Twitcher,” about the best First Lord the Admiralty ever had, 
and a peer of just about as indifferent morals as even 
eighteenth century England knew. Butwhen he was there— 
just before he lost the number of his mess in Karakakoa Bay 
—there was no king in the islands. There were a number of 
small chiefs, all at war with each other, and a pes bad lot 
they were. Then, what is this talk about a “ Ministry,” 
‘ Americans,” and the rest of it? As for Americans, who 
are they? He knew, just before he sailed on his last voyage, 
that in some of the plantations—in the colony of Maes. 
chusetts, if his memory ain’t wrong—there were some 
swabs who had made a monstrous pother about a bri 
laden with tea. But the king—God bless him—an 
General Howe, with whom he had cracked many a 
bottle, must have long ago made them chew dead men’s 
tobacco. Then,’sblood! what’s this? The news is only two 
days old! This cannot be. It took him, in the Resolution—a 
monstrous fine sailer, too—eight months, by God’s grace, to 
get to the island; and yet this Editor, who ought to get three 
dozen for trying to impose on honest Englishmen, prints in 
his paper something that happened in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean not forty-eight hours ago. The thing is impos- 
sible. Then we might fancy the Captain crying forth: 
“ Drawer,” to “run the cutter” once more, “and with plenty 
o’ limon, damme,” until the ghostly coxswain arrives with the 
shadowy gig to ferry his well “ slewed’” commander over Styx 
into that quarter of Hades where goodly mariners are per- 
mitted to hang up their hammocks. 

But Captain Cook, were he to revisit Honolulu in the year 
1878, would disvover that the world had been moving very 
fast since that memorable day, just one hundred years, when 
he first sighted them. He would find in Karakakoa Bay, 
where he was slain—and, if the truth must be told, not un- 
deservedly either—a stately monument to his memory. In- 
stead of a few wild cannibals, he would be welcomed by a 
polite deputation of the leading citizens, he would be pre- 
sented with an address by the Mayor and Corporation—white 
men and brown hamescall in frock coats, and speaking rather 
better English than the Captain himself. Then he would 
probably be asked to step up to the bar of the “ Cali- 
fornia Ho——tel,” and “take a fid,” or “get on the 
outside of a stone fence.” In the evening he would 
dine with the King @ la Russe, and the Bishop, the 
Foreign Ambassadors, and the Cabinet, all resplendent in 
gold, orders, blue coats and cocked hats, would be asked to 
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meet him. A rd of honour would present arms as he 
entered and left, and, with the — of an inebriated 
barbarian from an obscure oa called the United States, 
who might insist on shouting, “ Bully for you, ole Cap,” he 
would find himself received with the most profound veneration 
by an educated, polite, and even pious—though not moral— 

ople who remembered Kapina Kuke, and the unfortunate 
incident of Saint Valentine’s day, 1779, with extreme regret. 
Captain Cook’s murder was the great historical event which 
enabled the Sandwich Islands to get the first start in civiliza- 
tion. It attracted attention to them. Cook was the hero of 
the seamen of his day; around his memory there hangs 
a god-like nimbus. His death is ee attributed 
to the savage~ propensities of the Hawaiians, or to 
their taste for the human delicacy euphemistically known 
as “long pig,” which, on the authority of a much-respected 
cannibal of long standing, we are assured tastes “all the 
same as baked coca-nut.”’ The simple truth is that Cook, 
though the greatest maritime explorer of his age, was no better 
than the rest of his craft. The manners of the Whitby 
collier clung to him. In his eyes, all men were either 
“white” or “ black,” and, as the Sandwich Islanders came 
under the latter category, he returned the kindness of the 
simple islanders with harshness and often injustice. He 
soon found that he had a power over them greater than even 
that secured by his ships and his muskets. There was, so 
said the traditions of the islands,a god called Rono, who 
once dwelt on earth. He was always a beneficent deity, and 
it is a kindly characteristic of human nature that we are ever 
unwilling to think that those whom we love shall leave us 
for ever. It is the foundation of our faith, and the basis 
of a score of legends. For long, James IV. was believed 
not to have fallen at Flodden, but had gone on a pe 
age to the Holy Land, whence in the perfect fulness of 
time he would return again to his own. In Denmark it is 
yet credited that Holger Danske lies sleeping—he and all his 
men in mail—in the vaults of Kronberg Castle. In Norway 
it was long a tenet of the peasants’ creed that Olaff the King 
never lost his life in the great sea fight with Forked Bearded 
Svend of Denmark; in England, that Arthur would come 
back from the pleasant isle of Avilion; in Prussia, that 
Barbarossa still sits on his throne of stone; in Mexico, that 
Montezuma is yet to return—just as Cortes’ invasion was 
favoured by the Aztecs, believing that the Conquistador was 
a descendant of the Sun God, who was fabled to come back 
some day. There is, perhaps, not a race, savage or civilised, 
which does not cherishasimilar myth. And so it was that, when 
Cook made his appearance, the simple Sandwich Islanders 
thought him Rono returned to his children. They were the 
more convinced of this since another tradition affirmed 
that, some day, a canoe should arrive from a far-away land, 
without an outrigger, with which all native canoes are pro- 
vided, and without which it was then believed no vessel could 
float. When Wallis’s and Cook’s vessels appeared, it was 
believed that the Prophecy of Maui was fulfilled; and, long 
afterwards, as the Kanakas saw vessels sailing in and out of 
their harbours, they would be heard whispering to one 
another, “Te vaaa Mauie! Ta vaa ama ore! ”—‘ Oh, the 
canoe of Maui! The outriggerless canoe!” 

And so Captain Cook sailed about the islands posturing 
as Rono, until, in a squabble, the sight of his blood, which 
proved that he was no god, wrought such a revulsion of feeling 
amongst his former worshippers that they slew him. It is 
the national crime, for which the modern Sandwich Islanders 
feel the most poignant shame. Not long ago, there died in 
the islands an old man, who, when a child, had seen 
him fall, and who yet spoke under his breath when 
telling of the dread sight. Even when, twenty years 
afterwards, Vancouver visited the islands, all memory of 
the wrongs the poor people had endured at Cook’s hands had 
vanished, and his name was held in almost as deep respect 
as was that of the god for whom they had mistaken him. 
Indeed, in 1810, Kameamheha the Great, the conquerer and 
first King of the group, made over the island to George III. 
as his suzerain; and to this day they are under British pro- 
tection—a fact which our American friends, who are ever and 
anon casting longing glancesafter them, seem toforget. There 
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had been six Kameamhehas of the dircct line of the conqueror 
when the dynasty became extinct. The sixth of the name 
was a most polished gentleman educated in England, ag 
indeed so was the fifth. Albeit, he was of a most kingly 
turn of mind. He refused to sign the very democratic 
constitution of the islands, and asserted the prerogative 
in a way that astonished the Americans, who thought he 
was to be a simple tool in their hands. His Majesty 
was also of a convivial turn of mind, and was wont to 
associate much with his wealthier subjects. Foreign visitors 
used to be somewhat astonished at seeing a well-to-do gentle- 
man in the dry goods line of life shake hands with his 
Sovereign, and ask, ina hospitable way, “ King, do you feel 
like brandy and water this morning?” and there is no case 
on record in which his Majesty did not feel like brandy and 
water. At dinner parties a frequent challenge was :—“King, 
a glass of wine with ‘you!’ Yet the old savage blood would 
sometimes ooze out behind all the gloss of royalty. Every 
now and then, he would retire to his country house, hoist a 
flag, and, report sayeth, grovel on the floor, stark naked, in a 
condition of the most brutal drunkenness. These festive 
occasions were known in Honolulu as “the king’s lying-off 
days.” At such a season no man dare disturb him. The 
savage fit worn off, he clothed himself, and, in his right mind, 
returned to his palace to entertain admirals, ambassadors, 
and bishops, in a most kingly manner. The royal line is not, 
however,a vigorousone. Civilisation has not taken kindly tothe 
stock of Kameamheha, the grimand great. In fifty-eight years 
there have been six kings. The present one, David Kalakana, 
the successor of William Lunailo, was elected in 1874, in 
opposition to the intrigues of the Americans, who wished to 
establish a Republic, and of a second y who were in 
favour of Queen Emma, the widow of the fifth Kameamheha, 
and the daughter of Dr. Rooke, an Irish settler, 7 a Hawaiian 
mother of blood royal. The people are now all Christians, 
in name at least. When the missionaries arrived, they found 
the islanders, by a strange social revolution, absolutely in the 
condition of a people without a religion, and ready to embrace 
any faith in place of the old one they had rejected. In | 
extremities, no doubt, they will sometimes still pray to the 
Great Shark God and their other old deities; yet, for fift 

years, cannibalism—if it really ever existed in the Sand. 
wich Islands—and paganism have been unknown. In 
place of savagedom, they have a well-ordered Govern- 
ment, a national debt on which they honestly pay the 
interest, good laws, commerce, education, a legislature, 
literature, a newspaper press well conducted, diplo- 
matic relations with all the world, an Order of Knight- 
hood, an Army and Navy on a small scale, a Court, a Royal 
Family, and a King who figures in the Almanach de Gotha, 
and who is currently reported to be so very civilised as to have 
secured his election—being only related to Kameamheha 
in the collateral line—by “buying the Legislature!’ The 
Sandwich Islands have, moreover, a State Church, presided 
over by an English bishop; a Legislature, in which brown 
men and white ones sit in brotherly amity side by side, and 
over which, until recently, presided a very dignified old gen- 
tleman, in a blue frock coat, cambric shirt, diamond studs, var- 
nished boots, and snowy trousers, who originally came to the 
island of Oahei—on which Honolulu is built—as a naked 
warrior in the train of his father-in-law, Kameamheha the 
First. The commerce of the islands is increasing, the revenue 
being about 200,000/., while the exports and imports are 
together worth nearly 700,0007. Yet this interesting people 
are decaying. Cook estimated the population at 400,000. 
The last census gave 58,897 natives and between 4,000 and 
5,000 whites, which, in five years, is a decrease of 9,000 out 
of a population of 60,000, and all historians agree that fewer 
children are now born than formerly. Profligacy, new rum 
and old vices, and the white men’s diseases, ruined the 
islands before the hand of government was there to stop the 
progress of the plague. Aphrodite was never more warmly 
worshipped in Paphos, or in Cyprus, than is her brown repre- 
sentative at the present day in Hawaii and the other “ sum- 
mer isles of Eden,” in the “ dark, purple spheres of sea” in 
the Far, Far, West. For a long time past, the Americans and 
English have struggled for the mastery in the King’s Cabinet, 
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just as, eventually, their Governments will contend for the 
“oecupation”’ of the islands when a native king can no 
longer hold the reins of rule. For the time being, however, 
it is evident that King David is master of the situation, and 
long may he be. 


PROPRIETARY CLUBS. 


For an impecunious person who is in “ Queer Street,” there 
is no better plan for raising the wind than to start a Proprie- 
tary Club. The utmost capital that is wanted is about a 
hundred pounds for advertising and preliminary expenses, 
and a good endowment of the intellectual commodity called 
‘‘brass.” Everything lies in the name of the new specula- 
tion; it must be high sounding, for neophytes who are ambi- 
tious to join the region of clubland are not tempted easily 
with a plebian bait. The “Salisbury,” the ‘“ Beaconsfield,” 
the “‘ Gladstone,” the “ Arts and Sciences,” or some title con- 
nected with the Services or Universities, will do very well 
for the prospectus. A committee has to be formed, and this 
is done by obtaining the names of a few gentlemen of posi- 
tion, who are invited to join free of subscription, under colour 
that by assisting to float the new venture they are conferring 
a distinct benefit upon London Society. Then the -pro- 
spectus goes out, setting forth the advantages of the 
new establishment, its name, locality, and social qualifica- 
tions. The first two or three hundred members are 
admitted without entrance fee, and, if by this time a run 
has been started, an entrance fee is safely imposed. The 
public are carefully impressed with this advantage, that “ the 
club being proprietary, the liability of each member is limited 
to the amount of his subscription.” This is specious; it 
tacitly implies that in every “members” club, in which no 
proprietor takes the responsibility, there is a constant danger 
of each member finding himself liable for the club expenses of 
the rest. Apprised of this danger, candidates for clubland 
are more than ever inclined to secure for themselves the 
advantages of a house in which they will be free from an 
such unlimited liability. The proprietor soon finds himse 
in clover; he becomes, in fact, an hotel keeper, to whom a 
certain number of customers are pledged to give their custom. 
And he is in a better position than the ordinary licensed 
victualler, for, in addition to the receipts of the coffee 
room and billiard room, the sale of liquors and the vend- 
ing of cigars, he receives a regular annual income in sub- 
scriptions and entrances, which far more than covers his 
rent and cost of establishment. Even if he pays his 
way, he still earns a handsome annuity. But he can 
go further, and can raise the wind in club-keeping, 
in a manner which would be forbidden him in any other way 
of business without putting himself within the pale of the 
criminal law. If he were to obtain goods on credit, and then 
pledge them, he might find himself ere long in the dock; but, 
as a club proprietor, he can at once devote his immediate 
receipts to the clearing off of any other incubus which may 
be oppressing him, or to the enjoyment of the good things of 
this life, till a smash shall come. He can obtain his furniture 
upon credit, and run up a score with his butcher, poulterer, 
baker, and fishmonger ; his rent is not due till the end of the 
year at all events. All the ready money that he hasto pay is for 
servants’ wages. He need not even buy wine at his own risk ; 
many wine merchants are glad to send in stock, and to sell 
it on the club tariff, in competition against each other, at 
fixed proportions of profit between themselves and the pro- 
prietor; or the latter can obtain a good supply on credit, 
while he sells it for cash. We cannot recall a single instance 
in which a Proprietary Club, once started, has failed to produce 
such an income as should have made it self-supporting; 
and yet a glance at the history of clubland during 
the last decade records dozens of such establishments which 
once were apparently flourishing, and which now are no more. 
Their proprietors have failed, and the clubs have collapsed 
with them; the failure has been in no way connected with 
the club ; in fact, the latter has, on the contrary, staved off the 
evil day for the speculator for some considerable time. 
But—though it has paid its way for him, and has given 
him an income upon which, if unencumbered, or not extra- 


vagant, he might have comfortably lived—it has been unable 
to stand the dead-weight of his other liabilities. He has at 
last broken, and the club, like his other speculations, has 
gone to grief in the general smash. The members in some 
cases have then taken up the club on their own hands, and 
have either made it a members’ club, or have looked out for 
a new proprietor; in others, they have been unwilling to 
risk throwing good money after bad, and have retired sadder 
and wiser from the scene. 

This is no exaggerated picture; we can point to several 
cases in point, to our own knowledge. In 1866-67 a certain 
club near Hanover iy wd was y self-supporting, but the 
proprietor sucked its blood to cover his City liabilities, until 
one fine day the members learnt that their proprietor was 
in the hands of a sheriff's officer for a judgment upon some 
debt totally unconnected with the club, and the next day 
there were two “men in possession,” and the shutters soon 
went up. Another club near Grafton-street, of a University 
stamp, was another specimen. Current expenses were 
left unpaid, and the proprietor lived luxuriously upon an 
unwonted supply of ready money, until ereditors would 
wait no longer, and an execution was put in. Next, a 
military club took on the premises of the last-named club, 
having just been served in the same way. At another time, 
some seven years ago, the proprietor of a sort of City Boodle’s, 
near Albemarle-street, bolted with the subscriptions and en- 
trances, but the members, not wishing to break up, started 
a “whip ”’ all round to carry on the house, and floated off the 
wreck once more. We might multiply instances of Pro- 
prietary Clubs which have collapsed shnoeah no inability 
of their own to give a handsome income upon the 
capital sunk in them. At least a dozen other cases might 
be cited in addition to those already named. The game 
is more difficult to play than it once was; although there 
are usually as good fools in the sea of society as ever came 
out of it, still there are so many burnt children who are 
shy, and who recount their own experiences to deter 
neophytes, that it is by no means easy im these days to fill 
a new club of this sort, even when the proprietor is fully 
solvent and unencumbered. Nor are there so many candi- 
dates as there were a dozen years ago. In Thormanby’s or 
Kettledrum’s years, or when Mr. Hoare used to stroke Oxford 
to victory, if any visitor to London for the Derby or Boat 
Race happened to dine at the St. James’s Hall or Wellington, 
he would have found the tables crowded with uni- 
versity and military men; not undergraduates nor raw 
subalterns, but M.A.’s by scores and officers of eight 

ears’ standing .and upwards. For these there was then 
ittle room in clubland; the New University, the Junior 
Carlton, Junior Atheneum, Naval and Military, Devon- 
shire, and other new but well-founded clubs of the 
present day, were not then in existence. The institution of 
these took off much of the pressure for admittance to club-, 
land, but still there were many waifs and strays who gladly 
clutched at opportunities, until the “ proprie ” game 
began to overreach itself by killing the goose of the golden 
eggs. These mushroom proprietary establishments are not very 
select, except where by their programme they confine them- 
selves to the Services or Universities. City aspirants, with- 
out an “h” in their alphabets, but with white waistcoats and 
prominent jewellery, are er candidates, together with 
impatient subalterns and undergraduates, and all is fish 
that comes to the net of the proprietors. The new houses 
have placed clubland in a very different light to that in which 
it had been wont to be regarded; men who could not have 
obtained even a proposer at any of the old-established clubs 
now swagger into the portals of the mushroom houses, and 
glory in inditing letters bearing the club stamp. Of the bac- 
carat clubs and of others, which have made for themselves an 
evil repute, as practical “ hells,’ we need not speak ; they are 
practically out of the pale of civilisation, and lay no claim to 
the least semblance of social refinement or selection. Sharps, 
Jews, outcasts from Capel Court, shady Greeks, and other riff- 
raff, there hob-and- nob with youngsters of decent birth and call- 
ing, the kindred spirit of gambling giving them a common in- 
terest and a toleration of each other. ‘The shifts to which specu- 
lative proprietors sometimes resort, in order to give a colour of 
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respectability to their houses, and to obtain good names for 
their committee, areas barefaced as they are reprehensible. Some 
little time ago, a younger son of an earl, not of age, and still 
in statu pupillari at Cambridge, was buttonholed at Nice on 
behalf of the proprietor of a new club, and solicited to join 
the new house. The young man replied that he had a club 
already ; he was, in fact, either then a member of the Junior 
Carlton, or was coming on for election in a few days. He was 
informed that, on condition of his allowing his name to appear 
on the list of the committee of the Proprietary Club, he would be 
accepted at once, free of entrance, and of subscription also, 
as long as he liked to remain on the committee. attered at 
the offer, and a to himself that a second club as a 
“ pot-house” would do him no harm, the youngster accepted ; 
but, on his return to England, the representations of his 
friends promptly induced him to withdraw his name, and to 
sec that he was in reality being bribed to play the part of a 
“bonnet.” If any candidate for admission to a new Pro- 
prictary Club would be at pains to make personal inquiries as 
to how many of the high-sounding names on the committee 
have really paid for their membership, he would too often 
find himself enlightened, if not edified ; and these bonnets— 
for we can call them nothing else, though often they lend 
their names in ignorance—would be conscience-stricken to 
realise the mischief which they do, and the frauds which they 
too often facilitate, by the unguarded and apparently good- 
natured loan of their names. The convenience of the entrée of 
a pot-house or two, in addition to their own respectable 
clubs, can hardly repay them for the loss of self-respect which 
their sanction of speculations, in which they risk nothing 
themselves beyond their good names, must necessarily en- 
tail. We do not say by any means that a new club must 
be necessarily insolvent and certain to result in a practical 
fraud because it is proprietary. There is theoretically no 
reason why new Whites’, Arthurs’, Boodles’, and Brooks’ 
should not come into existence ; but the ease with which any 
man of straw can in these days start a Proprietary Club 
should make candidates for admission careful to investigate 
the antecedents of their host before they trust him with their 
subscriptions; and should make older men of position, and 
men of any age with handles to their names, doubly cautious, 
lest, by lending themselves to a venture in which they them- 
selves risk no cash, they become decoy ducks, of bonnets, 
and, practically, sharers in a swindle, 








THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


The svecess which has attended the recent introduction of 
the Lontin Electric Light into London is calculated to direct 
attention to the existing system of lighting by means of gas. 
The complaints constantly heard in private, and not unfre- 
quently in public, are decisive as to the failure of the present 
method. It may be that a very large increase in the number 
of lamps, improvement in the manufacture of gas,and the exten- 
sive use of apparatus to direct the rays of light where they 
are wanted, not allowing them to be wasted in illuminating 
spaces far above any point where they can be utilised, might 
t» some extent aid in giving what is required. But the cost 
of really lighting the public streets by means of gas would 
be enormous, and it is necessary, therefore, to look for a more 
economical plan. The local authorities at Romford do this by 
taking us back to the time of oil-lamps, and link-boys—at any 
rate, the former are in use, and we opine the latter must come. 
There is no attempt made to deny that gas is better than 
oil, but oil is the cheaper and is this year less by two 
shillings a gallon than it was last, so that the experiment of 
last year is to be continued. The whole question lies in a 
nutshell. Is it economy to hamper trade 1d retard its de- 
velopment by neglecting to provide the lights necessary for 
its purposes ? It seems tous the answer to such aquestion is ob- 
vious, and that it is the duty of every vestry to facilitate as 
much as it can the development of the district under its 
jurisdiction, The Chelsea Vestry has shown a commendable 
promptitude in sending its surveyor, Mr. Stayton, to Paris 
so that he might gain information regarding the Electric Light. 
Mr. Stayton’s report was issued a few days ago, and we shall 
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have occasion to make several references to it. The British © 


Association has been discussing the question of Electric 
versus gas lighting, and the consensus of opinion amon 

scientific men is that the time has come for a more wnteal 
introduction and use of the former. Hitherto, various causes 
have tended to keep the electric light in the background. It 
was something altogether new, and difficulties presented them- 
selves in its use that, for a time, seemed insurmountable. Sir 
Humphrey Davy commenced the century with the first experi- 
ments on a large scale with the electric light, but the method 
then employed for its production was crude and expensive. In 
1819 Ersnat, a Danish physicist, discovered the action of an 
electric current upon a magnet; and in 1830 Faraday reversed 
the experiment, and discovered that a magnet could create an 
electric current. Pixii, in 1832, made an ingenious machine 
to practically realise Faraday’s experiments, and from that 
day to the present improvements have been continually 
made in magneto-electric machines. 
best there are several such machines in use, but the’ 
day known in connection with lighting purposes are 
those of Gramme and Lontin. Not only, however, is it 
necessary to have a generator of electricity, we also require 
a burner. This has been very difficult,to perfect. Generally,’ 
two sticks of carbon are used, the points of which must be 
kept as nearly as possible the same distance apart. The so- 
called positive electrode, however, burns away at twice the 
rate of the other, and many ingenious attempts have been 
made to connect the carbons by a clock-work arrangement, so 
that the ends are always the same distance apart. One of the 
best lamps for this purpose is that of M. Serrin. A Russian 
gentleman, M. Jablosehkoff, conceived the idea of using the 
two pieces of carbon in the shape of a candle. He, there- 
fore, placed two carbon sticks parallel to each other, and 
separated them by means of kaolin. As the carbon burns 
away the kaolin melts, and thus the points are always the 
same distance apart if a reversible current is used. Anyone 
who has recently visited Paris will have seen the Avenue and 
Place de Opéra lighted by means of these Jabloschkoff 
candles. A Gramme machine driven by steam, is connected 
with every sixteen candles. Mr. Stayton, in his report, 
estimates that it would require a first outlay of 3,200/. to 
light Sloane-street similarly, and a constant expenditure of 
16s. per hour while the electric candles were lighted. He 
also states that the electric light given would be rather more 
than thirty times that now given by gas. The cost 
of the forty gas lamps now in the street he states as 
8id. per hour. There is no difficulty in seeing that 
the same amount of gas required to give the light of an elec- 
trie candle, would cost more than 20s. an hour, so that if the 
question was between well lighting the street by means of 
electricity or gas, the economy is in favour of electricity. The 
comparison is, of course, against the latter when compared 
with the gas as at present used. The same report, however, 
gives some very curious information relative to the number 
of lamps in the streets of Paris and London. The average 
distance from lamp to lamp in the principal Chelsea streets is 
forty-five yards, in Piccadilly it is thirty yards, while in the 
Paris streets above-named the distance is five yards only. 
The principal streets of Paris, it will be seen, are far better 
lighted than those of London. Let us consider the prominent 
objections used against the electric light for street purposes, 
for its opponents in this direction allow that it is peculiarly 
applicable to large spaces. They say the light is too intense, 
it is concentrated in too small a space ; it is very injurious to 
the eyes; the arrangements for conducting the electricity long 
distances are imperfect and would entail the establishment 
of too many stations at a large cost; it is overcharged with 
actinism, and it cannot be divided. Hitherto the light has 
been used in places for which it was fitted by its pre-eminent 
intensity, such as in lighthouses, fortifications, and engi- 
neering works; but, because its intense light has been utilised 
there is no reason that the intensity cannot be modified. Till 
recently the fatal objection to the general adoption of the 
light was its uncertainty ; the carbon electrodes lacked homo- 
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geneity; the light flickered and frequently went out alto- © 


gether. Thanks, however, to the long series of experiments 
of MM. Carré, Gaudoin, and Archereau, good carbons can 
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light approximates more than any other to that of the sun, 
the various shades of colour are easily distinguished, it con- 
sumes no oxygen from the atmosphere, there is no evolution 
of carbonic dioxide, ventilation is far easier, the heat is inap- 
preciable compared with that from numerous gas burners, 
there is no danger of explosion, and its injurious effects upon 
the eye are simply due to misuse. No one thinks of looking at 
the unclouded sun ; why should we look directly at the 
electric light? Nor is this all, for it is by no means 
necessary to use the intense light of carbons at all. The light 
arises from resistance offered to the passage of the current, 
and the ends of the electrodes are rendered incandescent. 
The greater the resistance the greater the intensity of light. 
The insertion of platinum or iridium wire in a circuit gives 
rise to similar phenomena, but to a less extent. The best 
means, however, to obtain the next best light to that of the 
sun is by a judicious use of reflectors, so that the rays do not 
come direct from the carbon points to the eye, but are 
reflected and diffused. Foucault and Fizeau state that the 
sun imparts to a given surface the brilliancy of 5,774 candles 
placed at 0°33 métre distance, while the light of the voltaic 
are attains half of that of the sun on a clear day. The 
greatest reason for urging, if not the general adoption at 
least the experimental adoption, of the electric light in the 
principal streets, is, that those who have given the most 
attention to the subject, and have used the light under a 
variety of conditions, are uniformly in its favour. Mr. 
Brill, Vice-President of the Society of Engineers, thus 
speaks of its use in Spain: “ The first actual introduction was 
in March, 1862; in July eight lamps were in use, and the 
light was regularly employed until October15. After three 
months’ interruption caused by excessive cold, night work was 
recommenced in 1863, and ten electric lights were in use 
until June 12th, when the works were finished. The total 
duration of these two periods was 9,417 hours. The light 
was always good and regular, it properly lighted the yards, 
without injury to the labourers by its intensity.” Messrs. 
Siemen’s Brothers replaced in their workshops one hundred 
and twenty gas burners with the electric light, using three 
machines because of the space being subdivided, and found 
that the cost of the latter was only one half that of the former, 
without considering the better light, but if the increased light 
was taken into account the advantage was much greater—20 
to 1 in favour of the electric light. Messrs. Hopkins and Co. 
orn the electric light on the Tay Bridge Works, 
and state that. y its means operations were carried on 
night and day without difficulty. A glance at the physical 
conditions as sketched out by Mr. W. H. Preece, C.E., 
will conclusively prove the necessity of its adoption in 
public buildings. In a large hall. at the Post Office 
six hundred persons are employed. These six hundred 
persons consume 1,800,000 cubic feet of fresh air per 
hour, while in the same time the three hundred and eighty- 
three gas burners consume 3,791,000 cubic feet of air. The 
application of the electric light would thus save the vitiation 
of nearly four millions of cubic feet of air. We have said 
enough to show that the electric light has been successfully 
and economically employed in various places; it is used at 
present to illuminate twelve or thirteen streets in Paris; it 
is used in Madrid, Brussels, and America; whilst in England 
it is left to private enterprise to light one single building in 
the Strand. The gas companies use their influence to assure 
the public that electric lighting is a failure; but it is well 
known that the monopolists are alarmed. They say that if the 
scientific mind be directed to the improvement of gas the 
latter will have nothing to fear in the competition. The 
facts are that gas is dirty, adds considerably to the noxious 
elements in the atmosphere, is dangerous, its yellow glare is 
injurious to the eyes, and in every case where comparison can 
be made, it must give way before the electric light. Not- 
withstanding that Mr. Stayton’s report to the Chelsea Vestry 
is on the whole against the adoption of the electric light in 
the streets, he concedes the point that it is best in large 
spaces, and we trust the vestry will see the advisability of 
experimentally testing the light in sume of the open spaces 
under its control. 
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be obtained, and it is rarely that any inconvenience arises. The. 
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CANON MOZLEY’S ESSAYS. 


Essays, Historical and Theological. By J. B. Mozley, D.D., late Canon 
of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford. In2 vols. Rivingtons. 

Canon Mozley’s friends have done well in reprinting so 
soon after his death a dozen of his most characteristic and 
important essays. To the multitude of his admirers and 
worshippers, among the High Church party, these volumes 
will be a precious memento of his work as a theologica! 
partisan, holding intermediate ground between his published 
sermons and his tough treatises on ‘The Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination’ and ‘ The Primitive Doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration.’ To less reverent readers they 
may afford an excellent mde for studying the mental 
history of a really remarkable member of the party of able 
men which has done so much directly and indirectly to bring 
about the latest religious revolution in England. Neither 
carrying his convictions to their logical conclusion, and join- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church, as Father Newman and some 
others of the Tractarians did, nor breaking off into free- 
thinking ways, after the example of the other Newman, Dr. 
Mozley was as zealous a special pleader as his school has 
produced. He was also a diligent and accomplished student, 
endowed with some literary talent, and thus able to exercise 
considerable influence upon the religious movement of the last . 
forty years. 

The child is the father of the man; and the nature 
of young Mozley’s precocity indicated the future theo- 
logian. According to the biographical introduction to 
the volumes before us, “the controversial spirit woke in 
him in the nursery.” ‘“ The all-pervading controversy of the 
day fell on Mstening ears, and he was found disputing, as the 
advocate of free will, with his excellent nurse, whom he 
considered to be led away by the sophisms of a popular 
curate.” Similar stories may, of course, be told about any 
clever baby, but it is unusual for a schoolboy of 
thirteen to write home as young Mozley did to his 
mother:—*I have gone into Lucretius, a book full of 
odd opinions and deistical notions. In short, he is 
called the deistical ) wel, but, as many of his opinions 
have long ago been refuted, you need be in no fear of my 
getting them into my head, especially as many of them seem 
to be absurd.” He was only thirteen when he competed for 
a scholarship at Oxford. He would have got it, we are told, . 
but that “ his age and boyish looks were fatal to him.” He 
did go to Oxford in 1830, when he was seventeen, and after 
that he appears very soon to have taken a prominent part in 
“the movement.” For young Mozley the charms of com- 
panionship with Newman, Pusey, Keble, and Hurrell Froude 
outweighed those of academical study. This was so much 
neglected that he barely obtained his degrce, but with ecclesi- 
astical history and theological literature he made himself 
well acquainted, and in 1838 he entered upon his literary career. 
He was an active contributor to the British Critic, as long as it 
lived, and he wrote yet more for the Christian Remembrancer, 
of which for some time he was part editor. It is from this 
magazine that most of the essays now collected have been 
reprinted. 

The four long ones which fill the first volume, and were 
written between 1843 and 1846, furnish very curious illustra- 
tion of the literary championship undertaken by this Trac- 
tarian David. Strafford, Laud, Mr. Carlyle’s Cromwell and 
Luther, were discussed in them, with a fair amount of his- 
torical ability and a theological bias which the writer made 
no effort to conceal. While trying to do justice to the cha- 
racter of Luther, for instance, Mr. Mozley’s six-score 3 
were an elaborate attack on the man who had dared to attack 
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the Church. That Luther did good work, and honestly aimed 
to do more than he achieved, his critic admitted; that he 
was self-willed and over-bearing, crafty, and ambitious of 
power, he could not much complain of, seeing that in these 
respects he only rivalled the ecclesiastical statesmen who 
were Mr. Mozley’s saints; but what Luther could not be for- 
given for were 


is efforts to break down instead of reforms 
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ing the elaborate system of priestcraft that had grown 
upon the papacy, and the “germs of rationalism” that 
prompted those efforts. “In his intellectual nature he had 
an element of that sensitive and rebellious temperament 
which has made men before now atheists.” In saying that 
Mr. Mozley may not have been altogether wrong. Luther 
has been as much over-rated by Protestants as he has been 
misrepresented by Catholics, but his great merit was what 
Mr. Mozle condemned as his chief vice, a fearless resolve to 
overturn the spiritual area which in his day had reached 
intolerable proportions. With such a reformer the Trac- 
tarians could have no patience ; the reformer after their heart 
was Archbishop Laud. 

Whether Canon Mozley, had he been alive, would have 
agreed to the republication of his elaborate panegyric on 
Laud, without considerable correction, may be doubted; but, 
as it stands, it evidently expresses very candidly his and his 
party’s view of their hero a generation ago. Laud was indeed 
a saint to them, honoured not only on account of the very 
genuine zeal for which all critics must give him credit, 
whether they approve of it or not, but also on account 
of all the frauds and meannesses, the cruelty and persecu- 
tion, with which he endeavoured to stem the current of 
English liberty, and establish in the country such an 
ecclesiatical tyranny as it had never known before. Think- 
ing, as he did, that it would have been well for the whole 
kingdom that the Laudian priestcraft should prevail, and 
believing generally that a little wholesome persecution is a 
good thing for both body and soul, Canon Mozley may be 
excused for admiring this phase in his hero’s character ; but 
it was discreditable to him that he should have attempted to 
justify all the tricks by which Laud worked his way into 
power. His apology for Laud’s friendship for “ Steenie” 
Buckingham is as ugly a bit of special pleading as we 
have seen anywhere in Jesuitical or Tractarian literature. 
But, then, Canon Mozley admired Jesuitism and “that priestly 
mixture of subtilty and humilitv’ of which Laud, “a 
genuine priest—the priest in the political atmosphere,” was a 
grand example. He admits that Laud was only a dreamer, 
that his was “a great practical, powerful, political mind, that 
pursueda visionary object—the high feudal idea of Church 
greatness ;” but he glories in the fact that, after all, Laud’s 
lifewas not quite in vain. ‘That we have our Prayer Book, 
our altar, even our episcopacy itself,’ he says, ‘‘ we may, 
humanly speaking, thank Laud. The Holy Table, in all our 
churehes, altar-wise at the east end, is a visible memorial of 
Laud, which none can escape. The English Church, in her 
Catholic aspect, is a memorial of Laud.” That Laud’s eccle- 
siastical zeal brought about the Civil War, and prevented 
Charles the First from quietly yielding to the Puritan move- 
ment, ic C.non Mozley’s boast, and his only regret is that in 
the inscrutable ways of Providence the Puritans were allowed 
so far to triumph over him. 

In praise of Strafford, Laud’s right-hand man, Canon Mozley 
wrote a long essay, and in dispraise of Cromwell he wrote at 
almost equal length. Strange, indeed, that heaven should 
have allowed the good man to perish on the scaffold, the bad 
man to triumph! Canon Mozley did not like Cromwell. “ The 
powerful movements, the cavernous involutions of his vast 
mind, seem almost like the operations of some mighty bestial 
intellect, which appears upon earth to domineer over weaker 
humanity and master a higher nature than its own.’ Crom- 
well was like “the dragon of old romance.” “ He is mighty 
but he is unseemly; he is tremendous but he is vile. Human 
nature etands disarmed and weak before him; but still feels 
that, «iter all, she is lofty and he is low, she is human and he 
bestial.” Read nowadays, the whole of Canon Mozley’s 
review of Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ Oliver Cromwell’ is very amusing. 

The four historical essays here brought together have a 
clear purpose in view. They are an elaborate exposition of 
the Tractarian theory as to the mischief done to the world by 
Protestantism, Puritanism, and all such “isms,” and as to 
the now slighted virtues of hierarchy, monarchy, and all 
such “archies.”’ The contents of Canon Mozley’s second volume 
are more various. His essays on Dr. Arnold and Blanco 
White enabled him to protest against two types of religious 
life in his own day which where wholly obnoxious to him, 


while in his reviews of the volume of ‘Theological Essays,’ 
which brought a small persecution on Frederick Denison 
Maurice, and of Dr. Pusey’s famous sermon on ‘ Entire Abso. 
lution,’ he had opportunities of putting forth some of his own 
theological views. His essay on “The Book of Job” is a 
curious study, and that on “Indian Conversion” contains 
very sanguine anticipations as to the ultimate triumph of 
Christian dogma over Brahminism. Finally, in “ The Argu- 
ment of Design,” we have a small hit at Mr. Darwin, and in 
“The Principle of Causation” a réchaufé of High Church 
metaphysics. These latter essays differ altogether from the. 
earlier ones in style. In them speaks the Canon of Wor- 
cester and the Oxford Professor of Divinity, instead of the 
young Tractarian agitator. But they show the same theologi- 
cal bias. 

That theological bias is not worth criticising; and we are 
not disposed to adopt towards Canon Mozley the method of 
coarse vituperation with which he assailed those from whom 
he differed. All such were in his estimation infidels, and on 
the high road to atheism. Every one who did not recognise 
the Laudian and Tractarian theory of “the Church,” every 
one who did not see in the priest the one medium of com- 
munication between God and man, was outside the pale of 
his charity. Any effort to live a pure and honest life without 
obedience to the Church and subjection to the priest, any 
exercise of the intellect or search after truth, apart from 
sacerdotal control and discipline, was a sin that could not be 
too strongly reprobated. “As the undisciplined bodily 
appetite aaa into grossness, so the undisciplined intellect 
abandons itself to a lie—the former issues in carnal sin, the 
latter in the sin of heresy.” “The fact is that the love of 
truth in fallen man is a corrupted affection, just as natural 
love is.”’ Sentences like these abound in Dr. Mozley’s dis- 
courses. They helped to make his fame when he was alive, 
and will perhaps have yet greater weight with his disciples 
now that he is dead. But to unprejudiced readers they 
betray the arrogance of the man who, honestly desiring to 
benefit the world, could find no better way of trying to do it 
than by preaching the Tractarian Gospel. 


THREE YEARS IN ROUMANIA. 
Three Years in Roumania. By J. W. Ozanne. Chapman and Hall, 


The Land of the Wallachs has for more than two years been 
somewhat prominently before the eye of Europe. In an evil 
hour, for himself, Prince Carl played false to his suzerain, 
with whom he had no cause of quarrel, and whose yoke was 
light enough on Roumanian shoulders. We dare say he now 
regrets that he did not consider, before it was too late, that 
political honesty is, after all, the wisest policy. Carl I. gained 
his independence, which he had virtually before ; lost Bessarabia, 
slaughtered a few thousands of his subjects, paralysed the 
commerce of his country, and forfeited for ever the good will of 
Europe. This, in so many words, is “ the Roumanian ques- 
tion.” It is, however, amusing to find the same journals 
which rightly stigmatised Prince Carl’s perfidy in 1877, 
professing immense sympathy for that “noble young man” 
in 1878, the saddle within twelve morths having been slipped 
on to another horse. Whatever we may think of this Prince 
who belongs to the selfish, scheming, Hohenzollen breed, 
admiration cannot be withheld from his subjects who fought 
so gallantly, only to be rewarded so scurvily. Accordingly, 
we welcome Mr. Ozanne’s little volume, more especially as 
it is about the only one in English on thisvery distinct Euro- 
pean race, though in French and German the literature of 
Roumania and the Roumans is exhaustive enough. The 
author passed three years—from 1870 to 1873—in Bucharest, 
making occasional excursions into the country in a post 
the exact nature of which we are not told, though it seems 
to have given him an excellent opportunity of studying the 
people of Moldo-Wallachia. To those who have of late dis- 
covered so many splendid qualities in the Roumanians the 
account given may seem a little too uncomplimentary. On 
the whole, however, we consider Mr. Ozanne’s sketch fairly 
accurate, and not markedly unjust. It is difficult to please 








' for a change for the better. 
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everyone in the description of a country, those who are| These anecdotes may be taken as a specimen of some of 
‘most critical of other men’s performances being often the 
‘least satisfactory of historians themselves when they essay 
- their ’prentice hands at such delicate work. Bucharest—* the 


city of pleasure’”’—is a ramshackle imitation of Paris, the 
French being, of all people, those most abjectly imitated by 
the modern Roumanians. Like the Viennese, they are fond 
of driving, and luckily cabs are cheap—about the only cheap 
thing, indeed, in the Wallachian capital; and, like the 
Parisian, Bucharest society is most tolerant of breaches of 
the fourth and most other commandments. They are either 
Se or plebeians—the middle class, in the towns at 
east, being almost entirely composed of foreigners. The 
Roumanian aristocracy is, however, by no means composed of 
native families. Indeed, the great part of it is made up of 
Greek parvenus, whom the Phanariote Hospodars introduced 
into the country. These new-comers gradually swamped the 
old Boyards and usurped their privileges and possessions. 
Greek was the language spoken at Court until about thirty 
years ago, when the Russian occupation rendered French the 
fashionable language. 

Most of these “ princes ” are descended from the dregs of 
the Stamboul population. In former days, when a Greek 
child was born, the bystanders were wont to pray that some 
day he might become “a pastry-cook, a seller of lemonade, 
and a Prince of Wallachia.” When they attained the latter 
evil eminence, they assumed Names stolen from the grand 
houses of the later Byzantine Empire, and, to use Mr. 
Ozanne’s phrase, “‘swaggered in their borrowed plumes to 
their own delight and that of their friends and sycophants.” 
The Cantacuzénes are, then, not Cantacuzénes at all. Their 
real name is Magoureanis. It would be very interesting, were 
it really.true, to know that there are several Palaologi in the 
Principalities. The Mavrocordatos and Mavrojenes come 
from Miconi, in the Archipelago; the great house of Ghika 
is of Albanian origin. The Ypsilantis and Mourosis are from 
Trezibond; the Soutzoi are Bulgarians ; the Rosettis, Genoese ; 
the Caradjas, Ragusans; and so on, ad infinitum. On the 
other hand, the Golescos, the Bratianos, and the Gradistanos 
are of pure Roumanian blood. All names ending in esco and 
ano may be assumed ceteris paribus to be plain, unvarnished 
titles. At one time, every Roumanian noble was a hero. 
Now, nobility is synonymous with effeminacy, profligacy, and 
indolence. “ Until lately the boyard could do nothing for 
himself. Hewas helped into his carriage like a dummy. 
When he moved about the house there was a servant on each 
side of him to support his trembling footsteps; his glass 
was filled as he drank, his meat chopped up into the 
smallest morsels, all ready for consumption.” Matters have 
now begun to improve, but still there is much room 
Cards are a rage in Bucharest, 


by bets on the games which form the chief amusement of the 
idle, frivolous Roumanians. Cheating is, as might be ex- 
pected, not unknown, and many a fair estate is swamped in 
mortgages which owe their origin to this fatal propensity for 
play. Next to cards the boyard is addicted to intrigue. The 
marriage tie, partly, no doubt, owing to the strangely lax 
practice of the Greek Church, which allows three divorces, isnot 
a particularly binding one. A divorce is sought on the slightest 
pretext, or even no pretext whatever; nor do the divorcees 
in any way forfeit their social position. Indiana does not 
allow greater opportunities for the severance of the marriage 
bonds than Roumania. A girl of barely one-and-twenty stood 
before the altar by the side of her third husband, the other two 
not having gone the way of all flesh. The “ Popa” took the 
opportunity of improving the occasion, by expressing a not 
unreasonable hope that this would be the last time that he 
should have the honour of officiating, and, indeed, he re- 
marked that this was her last chance. ‘“ Not so,” replied the 
unblushing fair one, “I have still another, for was not my 
first husband my cousin, and was not our marriage, therefore, 
illegal?” The Oriental ways of Turkey still prevail through- 
out Roumania. Until recently, a woman was a mere harem- 


slave, and it is still not uncommon, both in Bucharest and 
Jassy, for a young girl to see at the altar, for the first time, 
- the man who is expected to be her companion through life. 


the features of social life in Bucharest as described by Mr. 

Ozanne. Well might a boyard remark to M. Saint-Marc 

Girardin that the wise people who wished to introduce 

divorce into the French laws ought to come to Rou- 

mania. “They should come amongst us for a time, and 

observe the curious result of this usage. What say you 

to children who have their mother in one family, their father 

in another,and who are ignorant on which to bestow their 

respect and their love, possess not a link of connection, not a 

single bond of union. What say you, too, to women who, at 

a soirée meet their two or three former husbands, leaning on 

the arm of a fourth, and blush at the compliment of a fifth ? 
The sentiment of promiscuity, and the liberty which these 
customs offer, are a standing menace to society. Our man- 
ners are a little of the manners, or rather the vices, of all the 
people who have governed or protected us. We have bor- 
rowed from the Russians their libertinage, from the 
Greeks their lack of honesty, from the Phanariote Princes 
their mixture of baseness and vanity, from the Turks their 
indolence and love of ease. The Poles have taught us 
divorce, and have given us that swarm of Jews of low origin 
which you see everywhere in our streets. Such are our 
morals.” Some of those who read these lines may remember 
the crowd of gipsy-looking people who pour into the Danube 
steamer at Guirgiu, the point where the railway from’ 
Bucharest ends on the river bank. The ladies are dressed 
in the latest Parisian fashions, and are certainly, when not 
wan with fever, fair to look on. They “are famed for their 
beauty, and their whole existence is devoted to loving and 
being loved.” The men are a less agreeable set. They seem 
only too anxious to scrape acquaintance with strangers, and. 
as soon as the intimacy has sufficiently ripened, a game of 
cards is proposed. From this pastime with « mon Prince” 
the unsophisticated tourist rarely rises with as heavy a purse 
as he sat down, the fact being that many of these Roumanian 
quasi-nobles are simply professional card sharpers who travel 
up and down the “ Blue Danube” in pursuit of their trade. 
The title of “ prince” is an assumed one. Every one, who has 
any pretensions to rank enjoys that cheap distinction, and it 
is amusing to notice how the petits beyards and the trades- 
people copy their betters when abroad. The “ Moldavian 
Hospodar”’ at Mrs. Hobson Newcome’s evening ety did not 
create a greater sensation than a “ great Wallachian prince” 
who alighted lately at a Viennese hotel. The truth was he 
was merely a prosperous Wallachian shoemaker. 

Such are a few of the jottings we have taken almost at 
random from Mr. Ozanne’s volume. The ‘“ Common people,” 
the gipsies, the Government, the Church, the country, agri- 
culture and commerce, the ethnology of the Roumans, their 
manners and customs, the political situation, and a host of 
other topics, are discussed in an equally pleasant fashion. 
From this it will be evident that ‘ Three Years in Roumania,’ 
though produced apparently to “ meet a want admittedly felt,” 
is no ephemeral volume, but as trustworthy as it is an enter- 
taining account of a little known, and, in spite—or perhaps 
on account—of their vices, a very interesting people. 


JOHN WICLIF. 


John Wiclif and his English Precursors. By Professor Lechler. 
Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, by Peter Lorimer, 
D.D. Twovols. London: Kegan Paul. 

Dr. Lechler’s book, ‘ Johann von Wiclif und die Vorges- 
chichte der Reformation,’ appeared in 1823, and awoke, as it 
deserved, considerable interest in England. We are very 
glad to hail a translation of part of it—we regret that it is 
only part. Dr. Lechler’s work had two distinct objects ; one 
was to elucidate with fuller knowledge Wiclif’s life and 
teaching; the other was the connexion of Wiclif’s teaching 
with the general history of the theological movements which 
preceded the Reformation. It is only the first of these parts 
of Dr. Lechler’s book that Dr. Lorimer has ventured to 
translate. We do not blame him ; a translator has especially 
to consider his possible cirele of readers. Wiclif isa national 
hero, and Englishmen are likely to read anything that deals 
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directly with his life or writings; but in spite of the great 
increase of interest in history the English are still insular in 
their sympathies, and care little about a philosophic inquiry 
into the reflex influences of their own national life. Dr. 
Lorimer felt that a life of Wiclif would be eagerly read, but 
an attempt to trace Wiclif’s contribution to the Reformation 
movement in Bohemia, and thence on Germany, would be 
considered by the mass of English readers to be of secondary 
im portance. 

However, though the significance of Dr. Lechler’s book as 
a whole disappears in Dr. Lorimer’s translation, we must con- 
fess that the two volumes before us contain enough to satisfy 
most of those who are anxious to know about Wiclif. A satis- 
factory history of the Reformation has yet to be written, and 
suc works as Dr. Lechler’s will go far to prepare the way for 
it. The far reaching influence of Wiclif is shown by the way 
in which a German scholar was led to devote himself to the 
task of investigating his writings. The latin treatises of 
Wiclif exist mostly at Vienna. The secularisation of the 
Bohemian monasteries brought forty volumes of Wiclif MSS. 
to the Imperial library at Vienna, and when the Clarendon 
Press wished for an edition of Wiclif’s most learned work, 
the ‘ Trialogues,’ Dr. Lechler was requested to undertake the 
task of collatingthe MSS, Itis very greatly from the mate- 
rials discovered in the Vienna library that the present work 
is drawn. 

Perhaps it is natural under these circumstances that Dr. 
Lechler’s work should be stronger asa contribution to the 
history of religious thought than as a contribution to English 
history. Wiclif’s times are full of historical difficulties, and 
the facts of Wiclif’s own life are disputed with strange 
pertinacity. It cannot be said that Dr. Lechler has added 
much to the settlement of these doubtful points. He has not 
thrown much light on the political connexion between 
Wiclif and John of Gaunt, on the attitude of the English 
episcopate towards Wiclif and his opinions, or on the influence 
of Wiclif’s teaching in producing the peasants’ rising of 1381. 
Again, he has not done more than give an impartial survey 
of the arguments on different sides of the disputed question 
of Wiclif’s College at Oxford, and of the academic contro- 
versy which springs from it. These points must be settled 
by English writers, to whom only they can be of great impor- 
tance. Dr. Lorimer has added some interesting notes of his 
own on these archeological questions, and his conclusions tend 
in the same direction as Dr. Lechler’s, that John Wiclif was 
undoubtedly warden of Canterbury Hall, but that he seems 
most probably not to have been fellow of Merton. He does 
not, however, carry his researches farther into the identity of 
the John Wiclif, who is also found resident in Queen’s Col- 
lege. These nugew academice may well be left for Oxford 
antiquaries, but we may only notice in passing that Dr. 
Lorimer has thrown his weight into the scale as a champion 
of the claim of Balliol College to the undivided honour of 
fostering Wiclif. 

There are two points of view from which Wiclif may be 
regarded; one as the upholder of the liberties of England 
against the papal encroachments; another, as the impugner 
of Romish doctrines, the harbinger of the Reformation. It 
is the great merit of Dr. Lechler’s careful study that it shows 
clearly how the first of these positions led to the second, and 
how Wiclif’s views unconsciously developed. One of Wiclif’s 
earliest writings is a tract, setting forward the arguments used 
in Parliament, May, 1366, against the claim of Urban VI. 
for tribute from England. Wiclif gives the substance of the 
speeches of seven lords, and supplies us in this way with one 
of the earliest records of a Parliamentary debate. Dr. Lechler 
raises the question whether Wiclif were not present among 
the Lords ; it is quite possible that he was summoned as a 
wise man to give advice on this point, and that he sat in 
Parliament in the same way as did the judges. Wiclif calls 
himself “ peculiaris regis clericus talis qualis,” which had 
been interpreted to mean a Royal Chaplain; but Dr. Lechler 
points out that it might well mean a clerk who had been spe- 
cially summoned by the king to advise him on these matters. 

Wiclif appears as the man of learning, who threw his in- 
fluence on the side of the national as opposed to the papal 
party; he was the follower of Langton of Grossetezte, of 
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Richard of Armagh, and the rest who had steadily used 
their influence to check the growth of Pa encroach. 
ments on the liberties of the national Church. The anti- 
oe legislation of Edward III's. reign shows how unbear- 
able the Papal exactions had become. But the King’s 
interest was so closely bound up with that of the Pope that 
laws were continually evaded. Pope and King alike found 
the need of some share in ecclesiastical revenues. Church 
offices were a convenient means of pensioning their ministers 
and friends. It was useless to pass laws restraining the Pope 
from his exactions on the revenues of the English Church ; 
if the King had carried out the wishes of the nation in 
restraining the Pope, the clergy would next have appealed to 
the Pope against the King. So King and Pope alike asserted 
from time to time the principles of national or of ecclesiastical 
independence ; but, practically, they were willing to stand by, 
one another. Thus, in 1372, when the Papal collector ap- 
peared in England, the Government, to keep up some show 
of acting according to their laws, exacted from him an oath’ 
that he would do nothing contrary to the laws and liberties 
of the realm. Dr. Lechler, in his appendix, publishes a 
pamphlet of Wiclif which this conduct drew forth, and which 
expresses with remarkable clearness and definteness the con- 
stitutional point of view on which Wiclif objected to papal 
interference. 

It is very noticeable that Wiclif began his career as a con- 
stitutional politician, but soon became convinced of the 
weakness of the political motive to found any real reform. 
In 1374 he went as commissioner to Bruges to meet Papal 
commissioners and confer with them on the grievances of the 
English Church. It was at the time when negotiations were 
being carried on to end the French war. But Wicliff saw, 
how delusive were all the proceedings, and that nothing was 
to be made out of the political negotiations. He abandoned! 
his political attitude and looked elsewhere for a solution of 
his difficulties. Already he had striven as a parish priest to 
deepen the spiritual life of those around him, and imper-' 
ceptibly a body of followers had gathered round one whose 
teaching combined learning and acuteness with direct prac-| 
tical appeals to a higher life. Henceforth we find Wiclif 
entering boldly on the path of a doctrinal reformer. Hitherto’ 
he had been a schoolman—a follower of Occam, John of 
Jandun, and Marsilus of Padua—one engaged with bold 
political speculations on the relations between Church and 
State. If he had not gone beyond that point his name would 
have perished with those of his forerunners. As it was, his 
deep earnestness and sincerity led him to examine directly 
the basis of the ecclesiastical system, and to assert against its 
authority the rights of the individual conscience. 

It is the great merit of Dr. Lechler’s work that he draws 
skilfully from the materials which he has had under his hand, 
the doctrines and teaching of Wiclif on all important points. 
We have set before us the steps in Wiclif’s mental develop- 
ment, and his conclusions are clearly stated, free from their 
scholastic trappings. It was for his attack on the cur- 
rent doctrine of Transubstantiation that Wiclif was best 
known in his own days. But Dr. Lechler shows that his 
criticism did not rest content with that only, but that he 
reached, though in other forms, many of the principles which 
Luther afterwards put forward. Wiclif’s mind was emphati- 
cally critical, and he asserted the primary importance of 
Scripture for the determination of all doctrines. Hence 
Wiclif was eminently rational and intellectual—he liked to 
advance along the path of argument and discussion, and 
aimed at convincing the reason rather than moving the 
emotions. Yet Wiclif’s own convictions were the result of 
his moral nature, and the most striking thing about his 
writings at the present day is the moral directness and force 
which runs through them. His individuality is constantly 
impressive, and is eminently in accordance with the English 
genius: strong sense; a desire for reality; a readiness to 
proceed by the method of argument, and to trust to reason 
for the establishment of a new position; a disregard of artistic 
form through an intense desire for straightforwardness— 
these are the chief characteristics of Wiclif’s writings. That 
he was a most remarkable man is attested by his personal 





influence on_his contemporaries and by the impulse which he 
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communicated to foreign lands. That much remains to be 
learned about him Dr. Lechler’s book convinces us. The 

ublication of historical records is gradually helping us to a 
Sapa e of his times; it is to be hoped that Dr. Lechler’s 
work will lead to a publication of more of Wiclif’s writings. 
The English works of Wiclif, which have been published by 
the Clarendon Press, all belong to the last period of his life, 
1381-4. It was his Latin writings of an earlier date that 
spread his views on the Continent and kindled a new spirit in 
Bohemia. These are almost entirely unknown, and it is to 
be hoped that this ignorance will soon be lessened by a pub- 
lication of some of the most important. Dr. Lechler, in a 
valuable appendix, has given us a list of these writings, and 
has also printed a few selections. ‘ 

Dr. Lorimer’s translation is, on the whole, well done, 
though he is not always successful in dealing with German 
conjunctions and adverbs, which, indeed, being chiefly used 
for emphasis, are a great perplexity to all translators from 
the German. The following sentence reads strangely :—‘* We 
are always more accurately informed of Wiclif’s birthplace 
than of the date of his birth.” We wish, also, that instead 
of a sonnet to Wiclif, Dr. Lorimer had condescended to have 
given us an index to his book. 





MAN AND THE MAMMOTH, 
The Epoch of the Mammoth, and the Apparition of Man upon the Earth. 
By James C. Southall, A.M., LL.D. ‘Triibner and Co. 

When any one argues that the world was created in about 
as many days as a police court case lasts, that man came upon 
the scene a polished and perfect gentleman, all except that 
part which the tailor had to put upon him, and that his ad- 
vent on this stage dates some six thousand years ago, because 
Hebrew tradition affirms it, the best thing to be done is to 
refer him to the Victoria Institute and go in the opposite direc- 
tion. Argument on such a man is thrown away, for he cannot 
possibly have sufficient knowledge to understand the premisses 
from which an opposite conclusion isdrawn. Dr. Southall we 
do not recollect having met with before, though it appears from 
the title-page of his present volume that he isan old offender, 
having beenat the “reconciliation” business once at least before. 
He is, therefore, all but hopeless. It is equally beyond the 
compass of our information whether he is Whig or Tory, 
Radical or Democrat, though we fancy he might not be par- 
ticularly offended were some meddlesome genealogist to dis- 
cover that a Southall “‘came in with the Conqueror.” Most 
men are not. Yet these same individuals, who are fond of 
being descended from a few cut-throat Norman barons, con- 
sider it almost a personal offence should anyone be inclined 
to carry back the genealogy or antiquity of the whole 
human race a few thousand years more. It is, we 
believe, in the Quiros Palace that there is suspended 
a picture of Noah and his family entering the ark. 
Among the Noachian group is a haughty gentleman in Court 
dress, decorated with the order of the Golden Fleece, and under 
his arm a packet labelled, “ Papers Relating to the Quiros 
Family.” Yet we fancy Don Guzman del Quiros would have 
drawn his spada on any other caballero who would have pre- 
sumed to tell him that in the caves of his native land, in the 
gravels of French rivers, in Danish peat bogs, or in Swiss 
lakes lay proofs that there were some unnumbered ages ago 
Quiros’s who slew the woolly elephant, defended with a flint 
weapon their skin-clad brood from the cave bear, lion, or hyzena, 
or in time of scarcity were not at all chary about devouring 
these same youthful grandees to come, or disposing of the aged 
members of the family after the same primitive fashion. 
Such, however, are we believe the facts, and such at least the 
conclusions now adopted by almost every scientific man of any 
note. Nor do we find Mr. Southall’s book makes it so much, 
or, indeed, anything at all, worse for the facts. We have 
read it, and have not altered our opinion, that those who 
believe in the antiquity of man are not wrong. Doubtless, 
ignorant or hasty observers and pretenders of all sorts have 
made mistakes and recorded facts which were no facts at all. 
But that does not alter the state of the case. Should forty- 
nine so-called facts be discovered to be wrong and one to 
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right, the forty-nine errors do not invalidate the one solid 
fact. Yet this is exactly the kind of reasoning Dr. Southall in- 
dulges in. He is not apparently a geologist himself, but a care- 
ful reader of that branch of geological literature which hovers 
on the border land between ethnology and archwology. He 
has compiled with great industry everything which he thinks 
justifies the thesis which he has set himself to prove, ignor- 
ing everything which runs counter to his view. The result 
is a very plausible case. There are so many facts in the 
world that an ingenious piecer-together of selected data can 
“prove,” in a loose way, to those who do not know the 
other side almost anything he sets himself to demonstrate 
after this fashion. It would not be difficult to disprove Dr. 
Southall, even out of his own book, and much easier to 
show that he is wrong were we allowed to select our facts. 
But the task would be an idle one. Over and over again the 
empty chaff of such data has been threshed out, and as Dr. 
Southall produces nothing new, even had we space to disprove 
him, the labour would be thrown away. It is, however, only fair 
to him to add that he has produced a very interesting and even 
useful little book. He has evidently spent no small labour 
over it, collecting from all sources—not always the best, and 
in some cases very bad ones—the data with which he 
proceeds to annihilate to his own satisfaction Lyell, Lubbock, 
Steenstrup, Darwin, Agassiz, and such other small game. 
Taking “facts” just as they are presented to him, he has 
fallen into many errors. For instance, he adopts, and pro- 
ceeds to build thereupon a fair superstructure of argument, 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins’s absurd hypothesis of the Cave men 
being of the same race asthe Eskimo! Any one who is acquainted 
in the smallest degree with savages would have scouted this 
bit of specious rubbish, which has within the last few years 
been so diligently puffed up by gentlemen of about the same 
ethnological reputation as its author. Again, from taking his 
ideas of the Greenlanders, not from Dr. Rink’s own work, 
but from the Quarterly Review analysis of it, he has made 
many mistakes about that race. Nevertheless, though we 
cannot agree with Dr. Southall, or consider that he has in 
any way altered the basis of belief at present held on the 
subject, yet the care with which the book is, with such 
exceptions as those noted, compiled, makes it one well worthy 
of putting in the reference library. Whether right or wrong 
the author always gives volume and page for every state- 
ment. Hence, the reader need not, unless very lazy, be 
misled. The volume is, moreover, very nicely got up, and 
contains a large number of excellent woodcuts, often from 
works not easily accessible. These alone give it an indis- 
putable value. 
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TWO SOCIETY SINGERS. 
Hilda among the Broken Gods. By the author of ‘ Olrig Grange’. Maclo- 
ose, gow. 
A Town Garland. By HenryS. Leigh, Chatto and Windus. 


The only public that ever possessed a delicate gift of criti- 
cism imposed a fine upon the poet Phrynichus for making 
them weep at their own sorrows. Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
reminded modern critics of this excellent edict of the men of 
Athens with his customary brilliancy and his customary want 
of success. In the face of all poetic precedent, in spite of 
Shakespeare and Milton, the critics of the day persist in call- 
ing upon the poets for narrative and dramatic works taken 
from the heart of our own poor puzzled and hurrying time, 
vociferating that there is more tragedy and romance to be 
met with on London streets than in all the trilogies of anti- 
quity. To this peer argument the great poets turn a 
deaf ear, and go far afield for the repose and colour that they 
need to adorn their writings. They are not deceived by this 
flashy talk about the Paar of modern life. For them past 
and present, near and far, are equally a of poetic 
treatment, the one not more than the other. ey select the 

ast because it is more easily observed with justice, because it 
is calmer, and less manifestly troubled with the riot of rushing 
waters, But the second-rate poets are fatally entrapped by this 
ponent laudation of the present age and hour; they find 
this work of crystallising the passing events of life strangely 
facile to them, one peculiarity of it being that though the 
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hardest thing in the world to do well, it is the easiest to do 
pretty well. And they write narratives, novels in verse, and 
a hundred sentimental and jocose fancies about Piccadilly and 
the Strand, of which it may safely be said that all the narra- 
tives are doomed to oblivion, and that only afew of the lyrics 
can hope to survive. Meanwhile, for the moment, they please 
a circle of readers, and the writers enjoy a certain position in 
literature. 

We hailed the appearance of ‘Olrig Grange’ with con- 
siderable enthusiasm four or five yearsago. It was indeed a 
novel in verse—and no novel in verse, except ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ 
was ever worth much intrinsically—but it seemed to promise 
great things. It was rough, but fresh and vigorous. The 
satire in it was pointed, and liad a certain originality. There 
was very considerable metrical skill displayed, and 
one chapter was written in a stanza of grave verses 
with one dancing line which was actually a revelation. 
Our hope was that the author might abandon the tire- 
some novel form, and rise to a more serious music in a 
graver theme. But ‘Borland Hall,’ the author’s next 
publication was a disappointment. It was a modern 
story, like ‘Olrig Grange,’ but a much duller one, and 
all the author’s budding graces of versification seemed to 
have been nipped untimely. It ‘is ludicrous to read the 
opinions of the Press which the author of ‘ Olrig Grange’ 
appends to his new venture, and to learn that a certam news- 
a considers that “songs of exquisite beauty stud ‘ Bor- 
and Hall’ like gems in some massy work of beaten gold.” 
When this gorgeous language is spent upon the slovenly 
workmanship and thin, jews-harp melodies of such a poem, 
we wonder what terms are left for really good verse. But 
we must turn to Hilda, whose unfortunate adventures 
among her broken gods we have perused without enthusiasm 
but without fatigue. This work is completely disillusionising. 
The author is clever, fluent, alert, and thoughtful; such he 
will always remain, but the higher walks of poetry are shut 
to him from his own inability to conceive any loftier station 
than that which he now holds. The story is slight, but not 
unamusing. It concerns the disenchantment and cruel dis- 
appointment of one Hilda Dalguise, who marries the poet, 
Claud Maxwell—a poet of the tiresome type which Mr. Gil- 
fillan used to foist upon the world in batches. She is ortho- 
dox and narrow, he a poor, shuffling, conceited creature, 
wavering between faith and infidelity. She loses her baby, 
and he invites, to cheer her, her old friend Winifred Urqu- 
hart, a very modern young lady, a materialist, who makes 
great mischief in the Lousehiold: This mischief is increased 
by a husky evangelist, named Luke Sprott, who argues 
religion with the poet through pages upon pages. He is 
suddenly struck with lightning, and Hilda, meeting with 
his dead body, goes mad. She recovers, but remains, 
nevertheless, estranged from her husband, and at last, under 
the influence of a High Church priest, she leaves him to enter 
a pious sisterhood. She goes out to the Crimea, and dies 
there as a hospital nurse. There are very pretty passages, 
as in all this author publishes, but nothing quite good enough 
to enforce quotation. 

Mr. Henry S. Leigh is a more skilful writer than the author 
of ‘Olrig Granye,’ but he is even more languid and purpose- 
less. He has not the intellectual ambition, the knowledge 
of character, the interest in the problems of the day which 
give life to the least poetic chapters of ‘Hilda.’ The best 
part of his book is its delightful title; what more charming 
than to possess a Town Garland, full of all the rare 

icturesqueness and quaint pathos of our great city? But 

r. Leigh gets no further than the Strand; he resents a 
bank holiday because the Lowther Arcade is closed to him; 
his uttermost Paradise is Covent-garden. To read his book 
through is to make a meal off honey or to dine upon relays of 
syllabub, The fare is sweet and good, but its exceeding 
triviality is monotonous, and finally exasperating. The reader 
finds at last no pleasure left him but to recognise the 
traces of greater masters. Here, he says to himself, I should 
be reminded of Theodore Hook, if the verse were more 
audacious, and here of Praed, if it were more humane. This 
passage resembles Mr. Locker, but is less delicate, and this 

{r. Austin Dobson, but is less distinguished. There is too 





much of the old familiar sentiment; we are no longer taken 
in by the surprises, or softened by the confessions; and we 
are finally quite shocked when Mr. Leigh makes a collection 
of these, his own stock themes, and ridicules them as “the 
tricks of the trade.” If even these slight things are false, 
what is true in a poet so trivial? But if we dip into the 
book here and there we find some charming things. We are 
divided between “ My Three Loves” and “ The Tribulations 
of a Ham Sandwich,” both of which are delightfully funny. 
There is no want of sprightly humour, but we miss the note 
of sincerity, without which the merriest verse cannot find 
leave to live. The nearest approach to it seems to be reached 
in “The Bard’s Legacy ” :— 
When I’ve indited the last of my oddities, 
Bidding adieu to the children of men ; 
Somebody searching amongst my commodities 
Haply may find this identical pen. 
Send it, O stranger, to Browning or Tennyson,~ 
Also the wish that I breathed as my last ;— 
Bid him accept it, and with it my benison ; 
So let its future atone for its past. 


Take, too, the pipe that I painted in Maryland 3 
Foe of my morning and friend of my night ; 

Feeding my fancy on Fame and on Fairyland, 
Lulling my brains in a cloudy delight. 

Germany owns, in her great universities, 
Sons of tobacco more worthy than I; 

Scores who can tell what a blessing and curse it is, 
Mine shall be Germany’s pipe when I die. 


Close to my heart, ’midst your other discoveries, 
Stranger, you’ll meet with a ringlet of gold. 
(Pardon the weakness ; you know what 2 lover is 
Mad when he’s youthful, and worse when he’s old.) 
If the first owner seemed loth to abandon it, 
More so the present possessor would be. 
Stranger, take warning, and lay not a hand on it, 
Even when Death lays a hand upon me. 


This is not only very prettily turned, but it is genuinel 
touching. And, as we have not been able to find very wah 
to say positively in praise of Mr. Leigh, let us distinctly pay 
him the negative compliment of adding that he has no trace 
of that vulgarity which we have lately been forced to condemn 
in the volumes of Mr. Pennell and of Mr. Ashby Sterry. He 
is, indeed, as far superior to these authors as he is inferior to 
the greatest masters of hisart. He occupies, in fact, a pleas- 
ing middle position in the skirts of that genial Parnassus of 
the lighter muse, on the peak of which Mr. Austin Dobson 
sits, for the time being, enthroned. We would only beg him 
to be a little more careful in his literary allusions. Evidently 
he takes life too easily to prevent the classics from slipping 
through his fingers; still, he ought to know better than to 
class among the pastoral poets, “ who described the delights 
of the plain by the page,” Catullus. Some pleasant stanzas 
entitled “Good Company,” contain these familiar invoca- 
tions :~ 
For prose I summon Dickey Steele, 
Mild Addison, or burly Sam ; 
Or coming later down appeal 
To Hazlitt, Hunt, or Charley Lamb. 


The italics are ours, and express the anguish which it gives 
us to see these great names slapped upon the back. 





THE NEW PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
The New Paul and Virginia; or, Positivism on an Island. By W.H. 
Mallock. London : Chatto and Windus. 

Bishop Blongram apud Mr. Browning acknowledges that 
he owes his consequence to his dexterity in cloaking his 
opinions. If people ever came to know his real mind respecting 
revelation, be it what it may, “ he’s classed and done with !” 
Mr. Mallock thrives on the strength of a still more difficult 
enigma, his relation, not merely to any special form of reli- 
gion, but to religion in any shape. There can, we sup ; 
be in fact little doubt that, consciously or unconsciously to 
himself, he is practically a Catholic, but alas for his reputation 
in the day when this proposition becomes demonstrable! His 
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claim to rank among humourists consists less in the humour 
of the writer than of the situation, a virtual champion of the 
faith so comporting himself that with a little will it 
would be quite possible to take him for an unbeliever. The 
situation is unquestionably piquant, it is hardly compatible 
with any conspicuous endowments in the shape of moral 
dignity or moral earnestness, and rather confirms the theory 
that, in an age of rational investigation, traditional and cere- 
monial creeds, even when sincerely held, tend by the mere 
force of circumstances to become shams. Their debility is 
further evinced by another notable peculiarity of Mr. Mal- 
lock’s, the entire lack of command over the higher elements 
of satire. The satire of Victor Hugo calls into action the 
emotions which most powerfully agitate the soul—indigna- 
tion, disdain, compassion, even awe and terror. Mr. Mal- 
lock’s merely raises a laugh, and effects even this most 
perfectly by the humblest of all satirist’s oot bath era 
mimicry. The extent of his dependence on this lowly though 
genuine faculty will appear by a comparison either of ‘The 
New Paul and Virginia’ with ‘ The New Republic,’ or of the 
really brilliant and irresistibly funny passages of the latter 
work with the comparatively insipid. It will be found that 
success is always in the ratio of the closeness of the parody, 
and that the closeness of the parody is in the ratio of the 
closeness of Mr. Mallock’s personal acquaintance with the 
objects of his satire. The effect is curious, and, in some 
respects, diametrically contrary to the writer’s intention. An 
Oxonian himself, his sympathies are with Oxford culture, 
even in what he regards as its aberrations. He may be hard, 
and intend to be hard, upon “ Mr. Luke” and “ Mr. Rose; ” 
he would assuredly be much harder upon the representatives 
of modern scientific culture, if he only knew how. Unfortu- 
nately, the indispensable groundwork of personal acquaint- 
ance is wanting; the consummate literary art of Professor 
Tyndall and the manly sense of Professor Huxley do not 
readily lend themselves to parody; the apostles of physical 
science speedily drop out of sight, and Mr. Mallock’s powers of 
sarcasm are expended upon his own congeners. ‘The New Paul 
and Virginia’ may from one point of view be regarded as an 
attempt to rectify the balance, and the writer has certainly 
succeeded. in eliminating all reference to the higher culture 
or the heresies peculiar to Oxford. But the satire on the 
scientific mode of thought is as ineffective as formerly ; and— 
for a parallel reason—in the former instance, Mr. Mallock 
failed from unacqziaintance with the men he designed to 
satirise, and now from unacquaintance with the thing. In 
his own department, the absurdity of melting Dr. Jenkinson 
and Mr. Rose down into a single character would have been 
at once evident to him. In the department of philosophic or 
scientific thought he apparently sees no absurdity in en- 
grafting Professor Huxley on Dr. Congreve. When these 
gentlemen spoke for themselves in the Fortnightly Review 
neither seemed able to credit the other with a particle of 
common sense. When Mr. Mallock is their spokesman the 

are not only amicable but inseparable. He is not, indeed, 
quite unconscious of this objection, and has striven to parry 
it by the forethought or afterthought of comparing his 
philosophy to “a sea mto which the other great minds of 
the age discharged themselves, and in which all the slight 
discrepancies of the philosophy of the’ present century 
mingled together and formed one harmonious whole.” But 
does he not see that all schools will concur in dis- 
claiming such a representative, and that the character 
is more appropriate to a burlesque in the style of ‘ Happy 
Thoughts’ than to a satire affecting a serious purpose? A 
pretty Positivist, who entertains the most decided convictions 
on those ultimate problems which a cardinal dogma of Posi- 
tivism pronounces beyond the reach of human investigaiion, 
and is especially devoted to those Darwinian researches which 
Comte authoritatively forbade ! 

The reason why Mr. Mallock has thus spoiled his book is 
not difficult to discover by the light of his other writings. He 
really does hold one firm article of faith, the absurdity of 
disinterestedness. The notion that men can be swayed by 
unselfish motive is to him what a miracle is to a man of 
science. He actually from the bottom of his heart esteems 
George Eliot’s aspiration to “join the choir invisible” con- 


summate nonsense, and would be more ashamed of his fellow 
creatures than he is if he could conceive them at all likely to 
be influenced by such transcendental folly. An attack on 
modern philosophy with no allusion to this cardinal heresy of 
the survival of man in the influence of his thoughts and deeds 
would have neither savour nor salt for him. The thought is 
more identified with Positivism than with any other variety 
of modern opinion ; hence Mr. Mallock’s blunder of affixing a 
Comtist head to a Darwinian body. It must be admitted that 
the idea is susceptible of being oxhibited in a ludicrous light, 
and some of Mr. Mallock’s hits are quite fair as well as 
smart, while others will hardly bear attentive scrutiny. It 
seems so natural, for instance, that the bereaved mother of a 
good-for-nothing sailor-should derive but slight consolation 
from the positivist philosopher’s assurance that her son, though 
personally extinct, was figuratively in heaven, that one almost 
forgets to inquire whether she would have been any better 
satisfied with Mr. Mallock’s counter-statement that he was 
literally in hell. If, at least, Mr. Mallock is prepared to go 
this length, he is intelligible; if not, he must expect to see 
all that he has urged on the inadequacy of merely moral and 
spiritual motives to good conduct turned against himself by 
mere consistent believers. The Christian hell still counts for 
something ; the Christian heaven, now that the Second Advent 
and the Millennium have faded out of the popular creed, is 
too vague and shadowy to exert an influence comparable to 
the longings so nobly expressed by George Eliot. The old 
woman’s sorrow is true and touching ; yet it may be questioned 
whether it betokens a more intense pang than that of 
Zebedee’s wife, on learning that her children were not to sit on 
the Master’s right hand and His left. Any attempt to purif 
and exalt these too literal conceptions would! have been very iit 
received by Mrs. Zebedee, and the Mallocks of the period 
would have sided with her. 

Next to the inefficacy of the mere religion of humanity as 
a consolation, Mr. Mallock’s assault is chiefly directed against 
its supposed inadequacy as a moral restraint. It is therefore 
a very singular thing that its champion should be the only 
respectable person in the book. Superficial incidents apart, 
Mr. Mallock has exhibited an unexpected capacity for draw- 
ing an essentially noble character in Paul Darnley. It is, of 
course, oe to make a hero ridiculous by depicting him 
as angular and awkward, and a mere child in the affairs of 
the world; and, possibly, Mr. Mallock really deems these fail- 
ings sufficiently heinous to eclipse devotion, delicacy, and 
disinterestedness. The fact remains that, on his own show- 
ing, these qualities are compatible with Positivism, while, if 
our ideas were wholly derived from him, we should have 
reason to doubt their compatibility with orthodoxy. All the 
moral unpleasantness of the book is concentrated in two 
ecclesiastical personages, the curate and the bishop’s wife. 
Lest their demoralisation should be attributed to the Posi- 
tivist’s evil communications, the curate is made to explain 
that he was turned out of his first curacy for drunkenness ; 
and the spouse of the Bishop of the Chasuble Islands is re- 
presented from the first as so heartless and frivolous that 
the passion she at last conceives for Paul comes as a redeem- 
ing trait of nature. Paul acts throughout as a high-minded 
man, almost pedantically careful of moral obligation. 
Virginia’s style of love-making recalls certain scenes 
near the conclusion of the Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes. 
The moral is obvious; the influence of dogma on mora- 
lity is trifling in comparison with that excited by the re- 
cognition of social obligations and natural laws. So evident 
a deduction from his premises can hardly have escaped Mr. 
Mallock himself. The truth is, we believe, that the Catholic 


school really does care very little for morality in comparison — 


with intellectual submission. Ideas which would have filled 
Christ or Paul with enthusiasm are nothing to them without 
the license of ecclesiastical authority. 

Whether from obtuse perception, or as a stroke of ironic 
humour, Mr. Mallock has appended to his story a selection 
of extracts from Tyndall, Huxley, and other writers of similar 
tendencies. Such anthologies are usually designed as piéces 
justificatives to prove that the adversary deserves the worst 
you have said of him. In the present instance, the passages 
selected are for the most part so weighty in thought and 
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finished in expression that they might serve the religion of 
Nature for a tract, if such were her method of propagation. 
They further serve to correct some rather serious misrepre- 
sentations in the text. Mr. Mallock has taxed Professor 
Tyndall with terming the Christian Deity “an atom-manu- 
facturer,” and Professor Huxley with calling him “ a pedantic 
drill-sergeant.” From the citations it appears that Professor 
Huxley is speaking of certain unnamed theologies, which 
may include some Christian ones, but cannot include such 
others as diametrically contradict them; while Professor 
Tyndall’s reference is to the Deity of the Epicurean Gas- 
sendi! 











CHESS GEMS. 


Uness Gems: Some of the Finest Examples of Chess Strategy, by Ancient 
and Modern Masters. Collected and set by John Augustus Miles, 
Fakenham, Norfolk. Fakenham: E. Southwood, Bookseller. 1878. 

Mr. Miles has given us a volume of Chess Problems, and 
nas called them‘ Chess Gems.’ Gems, without doubt, — 
are of their kind, but the one first point to remember wit 
regard to chess problems is that they do not belong to the 
game of chess. Authors have tried to reduce chess to a 
science at its beginning, and at its end, but with very partial 
success. As regards openings, one may learn something from 
books, for the conditions at starting are always fixed, and 
when, for instance, one has accepted the “ Evans Gambit” in 
the ordinary way, the books will furnish information up to 
something like twenty moves. On the other side of the 
board the “ Allgaier Gambit” has been worked out to more 
than one winning position, but nevertheless good players do 
not hesitate to accept an “ Evans” cr an “ Allgaier,” or a 
“ Ruy Lopez,” if offered them, or to meet Mr. Owen with his 
“ Fianchetto.” The Sicilian defence has been pronounced 
unsound by the same author who first received it with rap- 
ture and applause ; and yet the veteran Anderssen dared to 
adopt it successfully in the recent Exhibition Chess Congress 
at Paris against an Emeritus. The same player, even against 
Morphy, adventured with success an opening that is not in 
the books at all. Having the first move, he played P to 
Q RB 3, and, upon the usual rejoinder of P to K 4, got the 
benefit of the Sicilian defence, with the addition of a move in 
advance. Again, in the marvellous series of Morphy’s 
matches, it is notorious that, so far as the books went, Herr 
Lowenthal’s marvellous lore enabled him to gain a winning 
position in every game, but did not enable him to win in the 
end. The moral of all this is that the opening is, for a good 
player, a matter of comparative indifference. Let it be as 
strong as the Scotch gambit, or as weak as the French 
defence, it comes to much the same with first-rate players. 
The real contests begin where the books end, and are in what 
is called the “ middle game.” Up to that point the fencing 
between first-rate players is little more than the conventional 
sword-play that opens a duel. A book on the “middle game” 
in chess has not yet been written, and everybody who loves 
chess as a pastime must be thankful that a game which 
seems almost reducible to a mathematical certainty should at 
its most crucial moment evade the mathematicians. No man 
has ever yet written a book to show how, having the first 
move in a game of chess, one may inevitably win, and no 
man ever will. Perhaps, the “Scotch Gambit” is the 
nearest approach to an advantageous opening “d laisser 
ou d prendre ;” while the “ Muzio,” if one can be induced to 
accept it, is an almost certain loss; but the variations are 
so numberless that, knowledge of the books being equal, 
such knowledge avails little. 

Chess having been left by the bookmakers at the point 
where they might have ruined it as a game by reducing it to 
a certainty, has again been taken up by them at the point 
where play really ends, and mathematical assurance takes its 
place. “ White, having to move, may win.” This, though 
not common, is one of the most legitimate forms of problem, 
and it is one of the merits of Mr. Miles’s book that he recog- 
nises some of these compositions by Kling and Horwitz. Of 
ail problems, these give the nearest situations to those that 
ean occur in actual play. These problems to mate in a given 
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number of moves, with which Mr. Miles has filled the bulk 
of his volume, take chess altogether out of the region of 
games. Some men are so constituted as to delight in the 
intellectual exercise of framing or solving these stratagems ; 
and an immense amount of ingenuity is every week expended 
in various newspapers in furnishing pabulum for such people. 
Mr. Miles has an elegant taste in the selection, and, we may 
even add, in the making of these intellectual treats, and hig 
book is as good a one of its. kind as could be. There is, 
perhaps, too much preference for Bone and Bolton, whose 
compositions form an undue proportion of the work; but, on 
the other hand, “ suicidal” problems are almost excluded, 
and it was in such that the Rev. H. Bolton excelled. The clas- 
sification of and the criticism on problems generally in Mr,’ 
Miles’s short preface is just and good, at least up to the’ 
point at which the author adopts the German notation, and 
endorses the statement that problems are the “ poetry of 
chess.” He adds :— We might carry our fancy even further,’ 
and say they are the flowers of Caissa’s garden, charming us 
with their variety, delighting us with their richness and 
delicacy of structure, and appealing to the esthetic sense in 
common with all else that is beautiful in nature and in art.” 
In these words we recognise the enthusiast rather than the 
chess-player, and the worst that could be said of devotion to 
chess problems is that we find so few first-rate names asso- 
ciated with their composition. There are, as Mr. Miles 
observes, the old compositions of many moves and many 
checks ; the more modern ‘of few moves, and what we may 
call “gentle approach,” and the still more recent, of horrible 
difficulty, with regard to which one of the best chess-players 
of the day has said that anything beyond four moves is 
vanity and vexation of spirit. But what is conspicuous by 
its rarity is a first-class strategy associated with the name of 
a first-class player. 

In looking over the above words we feel that, in our dis« 
like of the science of which Mr. Miles is a devotee, we have 
hardly done justice to his book. But fairness compels us to 
say that the volume must have been the work of much care 
and labour, and that it is expensive to buy, because it must 
have been costly to publish. It is a book which every lover 
of chess would be glad to see in his library. Having said 
so much, we will conclude by raising a question of chess law. 
In problem 632, by “L’Anonyme de Lille,” White under- 
takes to mate in special circumstances with a capped pawn. 
For this purpose it is necessary that Black should push a 
pawn to the eighth square, and convert it into a knight. 
Conversion into Queen, Bishop, or Rook merely hastens the 
catastrophe. What we would ask is why, in a case of this 
kind, a privilege—the conversion of a pawn into a piece— 
should be made a prejudice. Why should not the pawn re- 
main a pawn if the object is not to avoid mate so muchas 
to avoid a special completion of a strategem? Mr. Miles is 
obviously a lover of chess, and has found many more amongst 
his neighbours at Fakenham. We wish them nothing worse 
than to get in exchange the chess reputation of Morphy, 
Blackburne, Steinitz, Zukertort, Staunton, Paulsen, Philidor, 
— others too many to mention, for even that of Bone or 

olton, 





RECENT LAW BOOKS. 


A Practical Guide to Making and Proving Wills and Obtaining Grants 
of Letters of Administration in accordance with the Acts of Par 
liament and Rules of Law, with Forms of Affidavits, §c. London: 
Printed and published by Waterlow and Sons, 24, Birchin-lane. 


Summary and Tutelary Jurisdiction of Magistrates, under 11 and 12 
Vict., c. 43, and Appeal from the Decision of Justices. By H. Stanle 
Giffard, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Reeves 
Turner, 100, Chancery-lane, Carey-street, and 196, Strand. 

The old saying that “a great book is a great evil,” like 
nearly all the current sentences in which the superficial obser- 
vations of many persons have been embodied in an eX- 
aggerated phrase by one somewhat more witty than the 
rest, contains with a considerable amount of falsehood @ 
strong element of truth. It must, on the one hand, be 
admitted that it is impossible to enter fully into any great 
subject, except in a work of considerable length, and, there- 
fore, so far from its being true that a great book must neces- 
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sarily be a great evil, one might almost say that no book on a 
great subject can be a great good unless it be great in dimen- 
sions as well as great in conception and execution. On the 
other hand, any exhaustive work on an abstruse subject is, 
nay, must to a certain extent, be cumbrous and almost inacces- 
sible save to the professional scholar. Able and “eloquent to 
the wise” it may be, but the mass of mankind require some- 
thing of less formidable dimensions. Of course, if the work 
be great in bulk without being at all great in the qualities 
which would render it a valuable contribution to the general 
stock of knowledge, there can be no degree of emphasis too 
strong with which the judgment may be pronounced that it is 
n great evil; costly in its price, however cheap it may be; 
troublesome in the space which it occupies upon the shelves 
where only good company ought to be admitted; and, worst 
of all, wasteful in the valuable time which they who are ill- 
guided enough to read it may spend on its perusal. 

Law books form no exception to these observations upon 
books in general. Lengthy and elaborate treatises remain 
practically sealed books to the general reader, and, in- 
deed, to a very large extent to the professional lawyer, un- 
less he be a complete specialist. The law of partnership has 
been compressed with great care and diligence by one of our 
living judges into some seventeen hundred pages of probably 
the ablest law book of the century. The law of crimes and 
misdemeanours occupies a still larger space in all well-selected 
law libraries. The law of wills and the law of executors—have 
they not been written in the ponderous tomes of Jarman and 
of Williams? The only faults of these works are that the 
price is so high and the bulk so great, that they are confined 
to a comparatively small circle of readers. 

The necessity that exists for smaller works, in order that a 
knowledge of the law may be widely diffused did not escape 
the keen eye of Jeremy Bentham. The law “ concernin 
particular subjects ought,” he says, “ to be written in smal 
distinct treatises in order that they might be truly known.” 
We, therefore, hail with satisfaction the appearances of any 
books of moderate dimensions and careful execution upon 
important portions of the law: 

In his introductory remarks to the first of the two books 
named above, Mr. Corrie Hudson, of the Legacy and Suc- 
cession Duty Offices, declines to discuss the question whether 
it be a better law that a man should, as in this country, be 
allowed to will away the whole of his property as he pleases, or 
whether, as in France, restrictions should be placed upon his 
power of leaving his substance away from his wife and children. | Pleasures,” on Game—which were some years ago received, 
He deems it clear, at all events, that in this country, where such | the preface tells us, with much favour by the public, and 
unrestricted power of disposition exists, it is better that a| which continue to be highly relished by their author. In the 
man should make a will rather than leave his property to the | somewhat inconsequently worded last paragraph of the little 
operation of the law. Mr. Hudson has omitted to notice one | preface, the author “now ventures to offer them to the 
excellent reason why no one who has anything to leave ought | public, enlarged, improved, and combined, believing that the 
to die intestate. It is much cheaper to make a will than to | critical notices will convince his readers that the volumes 
leave the property to the distribution of the law, because the | contain much culinary knowledge and amusing information” 
scale of stamp duties for the probate of a will is considerably | —thus suggesting the idea that it might have done as well if 
lower than that for grants of administration to intestacies. | he had left out the essays and submitted to his readers only 
The author, however, has provided for either contingency. | the critical notices of the Press which he has selected for 
The work is divided into four short chapters. ‘The first is | their convincing. But we are bound to say that readers may 
intended to help the testator to make a will conformable to | safely read the volumes as well as the notices, or even instead 
the law, the second is concerned with the proving of the will, | of them, to find proof of the culinary knowledge and amusing 
the third gives practical hints to executors with regard to the | information—for both are there—if perhaps with less para~ 
distribution of the property, while the fourth gives similar | mount accuracy and brilliancy than the style in which they 
hints to the administrators of those who have died intestate. | are conveyed appears to claim for them. “ Lucullus” has a 
The work may be safely recommended as a sensible and handy | connoisseur’s acquaintance with the divine art of cookery— 
treatise on a very important branch of law. The author is, | we say connoisseur’s advisedly, for, while he does not pretend, 
however, candid enough to advise his readers in all cases | we imagine, to the practical expert’s skill, we discern in his 
where there are large estates to dispose of, or where any com- | doctrines a frequent insensibility to the refinement of delicate 
plication exists, to have recourse to professional assistance. | simplicity, an inclination to added savours and winy-ness, 
This advice we must heartily endorse, as a re doy ambi-| which incline us to deny him the inspiration of the true 
guity of expression will perhaps cost far more than many fees | artist mind. He has given some study of an inquisitive 
to conveyancers. Still, there are many cases where Mr. | nature to so much of the natural history of the creatures he 
Hudson’s book may be found convenient and serviceable, | loves in a cooked state as a gourmet need care to know, and 
more especially to executors in the discharge of their duties. | he discourses on what he has learned with a respectable and 

In the other book before us Mr. Giffard has treated of the | determined vivacity which is, on the whole, more frequently 
summary and tutelary jurisdiction of magistrates under the | entertaining than depressing, and with the embellishment of 
Act of 1848 (Jervis’s Act, as it is called). A work on a|a learning which, if only encyclopedic so far as the manner 
well-known branch of law can lay but little claim to|of his acquirement of it is concerned, is often pleasantly 
originality, and Mr. Giffard candidly acknowledges his obli- | pedantic and only occasionally erroneous, Thus he has been 





gations to over a dozen well-known writers who have 
preceded him in this field. In his introduction he gives 
us the substance of the Bills which were introduced in 
1871 by the present Lord Chancellor, and in 1877 by the 
Home Secretary, to amend certain anomalies in Jervis’s 
Act, both of which had to be abandoned by the Govern- 
ment. One of the clauses of Mr. Cross’s Bill, for instance, 
proposed to give the courts of summary jurisdiction a 
power to mitigate punishments, while another regulated the 
scale of imprisonment in cases of non-payment. It had not 
seemed right to the wisdom of the common law to contem- 
plate such a thing as payment by instalments, and, accord- 
ingly, this defect was dealt with in another clause. Another 
clause, as Mr. Giffard says, would have effected a change ina 
time-honoured principle of constitutional law. It provided 
that the constable need not produce his warrant at the time 
of apprehension, though he must do so within twenty-four 
hours if required. The clauses regulating summary convic- 
tions of children with consent of their parents or guardians, 
of young persons, adults, and the alterations.as to appeal— 
which was to be given in all cases where magistrates are 
empowered to pass immediately a sentence of imprisonment— 
are regarded by Mr. Giffard as the most important portions 
of the measure which the tactics of the Obstructionist party 
forced the Government to abandon late last Session. 

Mr. Giffard next gives us the text of the Act of 1848, 
printed in excellent type, with notes of moderate length, 
which appears to us to be very judiciously and carefully 
written, and quite full enough for all practical purposes. In 
his Appendices our author treats of “Arrest under Warrant,” 
“Search Warrants,” “ Arrests without Warrant,” “ Appeals,” 
and “The Tutelary and Alternative Jurisdiction of Magis- 
trates.” The work throughout bears marks of care and 
mastery of the subject, while its convenient size contrasts 
most favourably with the bulky tomes with which the magis- 
terial law has been hitherto invariably associated in the 
minds of legal readers. 
































LUCULLUS. 


Lucullus; or, Palatable Essays. By the Author of ‘The Queen’s Mes- 
senger.’ London: Remington and Co. 


This book is a reproduction of three several essays—on 
Oysters, on Lobsters, and, under the title of “ Sport and its 
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able to concoct essays which may properly be described, as 
his title describes them, as palatable. 

As réchauffés the drawback under which they most suffer 
is one which need not have been inseparable from a second 
appearance, We do not know what fresh labour has been 
bestowed upon them, for we write under the disadvantage of 
not having made acquaintance with them in their original 
form, but most certainly there has not been bestowed on them 
such labour as would have given them freshness for the 
present day. Probably when the book, ‘the Oyster,’ appeared 
scarcely any of its readers knew much more about the oyster, 
unconnected with pearls, than that it was an agreeable marine 
molluse enclosed between two shells during its lifetime, and 
afterwards best served up uncooked upon one shell, and ‘ Lucul- 
lus’ had thus the great advantage that what he had to say on 
the history and science of oyster rearing was actually untold 
news to his public. But in the last few years the oyster, 
becoming more and more interesting as more and more scarce, 
has been ceaselessly the subject of research, of experiment, and 
of literary description ; no one who ever sees a newspaper can 
have failed to pick up some information on the frequent 
topic, and our children learn the oyster-parks with the chief 
towns and mountains in their geography books. Thus, what- 
ever extraneous merit of novelty ‘ Lucullus’s’ first book may 
once have possessed is lost for it now, not merely by the 
customary effect which lapse of time so inexplicably has on 
all less than classic literature, but by the wider-spread 
acquaintance with its theme which its very self may have had 
much to do with promoting; and discriminating readers will 
feel that at least, as a substitute for that lost merit, there 
should be carefully revised accuracy and completion up to 
the present date. Whatever the enlargements and improve- 
ments claimed by the preface may have been, they have cer- 
tainly not extended to inserting the information which in 
1878 might reasonably be expected from a volume of the 
year’s issue professing to enlighten oyster eaters on the 
ways and means of the “ breedy creature,” as “ Lucullus ” 
delights again and again, quoting Christopher North, to 
Snags ene the favourite bivalve. That due pains has not 

een taken to make this essay of present value, after its kind, 
is shown not only by its anachronic omissions but by at least 
one notable piece of anachronic information. When we read 
of the present price being a halfpenny each—“ twelve succu- 
lent dainties for sixpence at Ling’s or Quin’s, at Proctor’s or 
Pim’s, or any other celebrated shell-fish shop ”—the effect is 
much as if we read in a contemporary chronicle of a worthy 
of Richard I.’s time purchasing his mutton at tenpence 
a sheep. There is a pleasure in meeting with these archaic 
records of ancient manners; a little touch like this will often 
carry us back into the life of a bygone day with a keener 
sense of reality than will all the stern picturesqueness of a 
great historic incident. But “ Lucullus” is telling us about 
our own to-day, and the charm disappears; we can no more 
buy an oyster fora halfpenny than we can a pearl, and he 
ought not to mislead us by faulty statements. 

There is less to complain—as to anchronism we mean, we 
say nothing of politeness to the young ladies and correctness 
in description of their style of conversation—there is less to 
complain of when we find, in an outburst of passion for 
fricasseed frogs, this passage : “ And at this hour” (note the 
definiteness of time) “instead of having prejudiced persons 
and, pardon me, silly girls, who are not above red petticoats, 
crinolines, and outrageous absurdities called bonnets, term 
frogs nasty filthy creatures, our pleasant little home suppers 
of . . . . would have been diversified by” etc. ete— 
we need not give the whole sentence, the menu, actual and 
potential, of the home-suppers not being to the point. “ Lu- 
cullus”’ does not profess to instruct his lady readers in the 
fashion and they may forgive him if here and elsewhere in his 
book he refers to obsolete elements of costume as if they were 
what no lady’s wardrobe could be without. But such date- 
marks of a former period make an uncomfortable confusion 
between what was when the chief contents of the book were 
written and what is now when it appears not as a mere 
re-print but as a renovated and contemporary work. 

he sentence just quoted is, it will be remarked, in that 
peculiar style of construction exemplified by the famous 





h from the bench, “ Prisoner at the bar, you have been. 
blessed by providence with youth, health, and intelligence, 
instead of which you go about stealing ducks off a common,” 
A similar bewilderment as to the connecting force of buts and, 
therefores is apparent passim. “Oh,” we fin “TLucullus” sym-: 

athetically sighing of the poet he calls John Keates, “Oh, if he 
had but been an oyster-eater, that article from the Quarterly 
savage and slaughterly, would not have killed him; but it is also 
very sweet to gaze upon a turkey, a leash of birds, or brace of 
pheasants, and, as Mrs. Tibbets hath it, a real country hare,” 
Are we to understand by this odd antithesis that, although 
Keats was not an oyster-eater, he would have survived if he 
had gazed upon a turkey or any of the other comestibles; or 
that, although Keats, not being an oyster-eater, did not 
survive, the pleasure of gazing on the turkey remains sweet: 
to us as his later songs would have been; or merely that, 
though oysters are nice, so is turkey? The last interpretation, 
by verted construction the least probable, is doubtless the 
true, but if it were not for dozens of such instances of irre. 
levant conjunctions throughout the two volumes we should 
have difficulty in abiding by it. In another essay we have 
the well-known story of the host who, thinking to get some 
good use out of a medical guest, poured into his ears a piteous 
account of his symptoms and by-and-by winding up with 
“ What would you advise me to take?” received the reply 
“ Tf I were you, I should take advice.” Thereupon “Lucullus” 
proceeds, “ In like manner we constantly hear of medical men. 
and others recommending change of air, horse-exercise, 
sea-bathing, port wine, and even Bordeaux, to those 
who, however ailing in body, can scarcely afford to exist 
upon what they do, or where exist, or obtain small beer.” 
The confusion of all this passage is delightful, but the con- 
necting links we have underlined are supreme in their discon- 
nection. And the confusion does not stop at this sentence. 
“It would therefore,” begins the next, “it would there- 
fore be absurd to put the same cookery book into the hands of 
a housekeeper who can spend four hundred a year that you 
would into that of one who can spend four thousand; and 
he the same gastronomical pleasures, in due proportion, may. 
e enjoyed by both. As regards the hare ”—an anecdote of 
an old lady had a hare cooked too soon comes before the: 
“take advice” anecdote and its sequel of non-sequiturs—* as: 
regards the hare I will only say it makes excellent soup, 
thick and clear; and a cook who has not adopted the name: 
under false pretence will be able to convert it into either.” 
This paragraph, which, except for comments inevitable to 
weak human nature in the contemplation of such a chef. 
d’euvre of the towzle-bag style of composition, we have given 
entire, may be commended to grammar teachers who set their: 
pupils exercises of correcting faulty English as, for its 
length, nearly incomparable in the number of corrigenda it: 
affords. 
We miss in this paragraph a peculiar construction very 
dear to “ Lucullus,” that of using the present participle like: 
an ablative absolute or genitive absolute—as if, that is, it im- 
plied a when or if. The construction, though not genuinely 
English, often does its work fairly, but often it has a very 
ludicrous effect. When “ Lucullus’” remarks, “I like a little 
good beer, having no claret,” it is difficult not to pity him 
for the deficiency in his cellar of a beverage we know to be _ 
dear to him, but the pity would be misplaced, he only 
means that when he has no claret he cheerfully accepts 
beer for substitute. So when, after telling us of the 
virtue of Burgundy he says to us, “Having none, try 
Bordeaux,” and again by-and-by, “Having no Burgundy, 
good Bordeaux is by no means to be despised,” we might 
without reflection take it that “‘ Lucullus” considered the ever 
procuring a bottle of Burgundy a thing unattainable by his 
readers, a rose blewe they may dream of but never possess. 
“ Having a garden, a wife, or a gardener—I should peels 
the wife—let her proceed to the garden and cut,” etc., etc., 18. 
an instance where the present participle can serve the turn,: 
though ungracefully. The three alternatives, and the pro- 
posal that one of the alternatives should go into the other,’ 
make very pretty Irish. ; 
But enough of this: “Lucullus” is more in jest than in 
earnest, and, though a joke in two volumes is long, we need 
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not be too serious over its shortcomings. Yet one serious 
thought is left with us. It is a way we all have now, in the 
revolutionary fit against clumsy injurious cooks, to assume 
an air of devotion to eating as an aim of esthetic ambition, 
to affect to find the poetry and zest of life in the pleasures 
of the te. We none of us wholly believe each other, we 
none of us mean to be wholly believed. We play Apicius 
for the fashion, but we would have it Se that we 
mean nothing by it, that for us it needs no savouring sauce 
of flattery, nothing but our own unpampered appetite, to 
“ make Apicius smile o’er cheese and ale.” Nevertheless are 
we not doing tempters’ work and preparing the way for a 
mischievous luxuriousness when we e a parade of accept- 
ing the science of sumptuous eatiug as the crown of human 
achievement? And might it not be safer, if we must pretend 
to some fanaticism in the matter of diet, to fall back on the 
oe sentimentalities about rustic boards and frugal 
meals ? 


RECENT AMERICAN VERSE. 

Fantasy and Passion. By Edgar Fawcett. Boston: Roberts, 

Thistledown. By William Winter. London : Tinsley. 

Angelo. By Stuart Sterne. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 

Prometheus. By 8S. P. Putnam. New York: Putnams. 

Bohéme. By Charles Stuart Welles. New York: Putnams. 

A great deal of attention has been drawn to Mr. Fawcett’s 
— in America, where his claim to poetic reputation has 

en fiercely attacked and as fiercely defended. ‘Fantasy 
and Passion’ is certainly not a commonplace book; it is evi- 
dently the work of a writer of great ambition and of still 
greater energy, a writer, too, of more than usual accomplish- 
ment. Unfortunately, it seems that this energy has been 
misdirected, and that this ambition has been fostered in the 
contemplation of a poor ideal. Mr. Fawcett shows us plainly 
that he is, or might be, a poet, but his extravagance is so 
tasteless, and his fancy so frivolous that we despair of his 
producing good sober work in the future. It would not be 
fair in so short a notice as this to dwell in detail upon the 
errors of his style, but we may be allowed to quote a single 
stanza in proof of our allegations of ‘sidabiseanes and 
frivolity :— 

Heedless if skies be thunderful, 
Heedless if time be plunderful, 

And only sure of the splendour pure in those fathomless eyes, and wonderful. 


No one will deny that here the poet has, as he himself 
might put it, been “heedless if rhymes be blunderful.” 
Every ear must feel that this is a preposterous abuse of 
language. The author loves such words as “altisonant,” 
“‘crepuscular,” “ immobility,’ and the like. Here is the 
stanza in which he employs the second of these rather too 
oracular adjectives :— 


Here grouped in superb frigidity, 
The blasts of the North repose, 
Proud spirits of stern intrepidity, 
Whose wings with clangours unclose ; 
In their saturnine eyes crepuscular 
Cold hatreds bitterly glow ; 
In the girth of their dark arms muscular 
Lie shipwreck, ruin, and woe! 


Nevertheless, the reader who supposed from these extracts 
that Mr. Fawcett has nothing sensible or charming to say, 
would be in great error. There is not much real passion, 
perhaps, in his volume, but there is a great deal of “ fantasy” 
of a very graceful kind. He is a member of that old ey 
of whom Ausonius, Gongora, Marini, and Cowley are suc 
illustrious scions, who prefer weaving a thousand airy fancies 
around their theme to saying anything direct or straight- 
forward about it. He loves the luxury of flowers, gems, rich 
garments, and full colours, he is a very Sybarite in words, 
and needs but greater delicacy to outdo the most elegant of 
our modern Hedonists in tenderly balanced harmonies and 
raptures. One of the shortest, and, therefore, most quotable 
of his pieces, is that entitled “To an Oriole ;”— 


How falls it, oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In tropic splendour through our northern sky? 
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At some glad moment was it nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice ? 


Or did some orange tulip, flaked with black, 
In some forgotten garden, ages back, 


Yearning toward Heaven until its wish was heard, 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird? 


Once admit the genus conceit, and this species and speci- 
men is everything that could be desired, a neatly-finished bit 
of arabesque that Habington would have gladly moulded into 
the fantastic structure of his ‘ Castara.’ But this is a very 
dainty and ephemeral kind of writing, and one presenting 
infinite dangers to a poet toiling upward towards the House 
of Fame. 

Mr. Winter, also, enjoys a considerable reputation in 
America, and we were pre to enjoy the reading of 
‘ Thistledown,’ as he modestly entitles his book of lyrics. 
We were never more thoroughly surprised, accustomed as we 
are by this time to the empirical judgments of our trans- 
atlantic cousins in the matter of poetry. Mr. Winter has 
none of the crudity and extravagance of Mr. Fawcett; we 
only wish that he had. He is as void of individuality, of 
personal poetic flavour as the wonderful minor poets of our 
Augustan age. It would be easier to detect originality in 
Walsh, or a singularity of style in Aaron Hill, than to dis- 
cover in what Mr. William Winter is unlike all the other 
gentlemen who write with ease in America. His verse is 
smooth and flowing, it discusses love very mildly, with the 
old accredited imagery, it has the most appropriate senti- 
ments on the approach of death, the most elegant regrets for 
friends fone hence and days passed by. Its attitude towards 
its lady-love is irreproachable :— 


But all my life shall reach its hands 
Of lofty longing toward thy face, 
And be as one who speechless stands 
In rapture at some perfect grace. 

My love, my hope, my all, shall be 
To look to heaven, and look to thee. 

Nothing could be more eminently ble. It occa- 
sionally rises to a scale of harmony which is a — faint die- 
away echo of Edgar Poe. All this, it must frankly be con- 
fessed, is not exhilarating. It has no more grip on the 
imagination than have the fleckless domestic pictures that we 
pass so coldly by in the Royal Academy Exhibition every year, 
and which the servant maids think so sweetly pretty. Mr. 
Winter is his best in such pieces as ‘‘ Death’s Angel,” “The 
Requiem,” and “ Rosemary,” all of them gently elegiac. Of 
the same order is the “The Last Scene,” perhaps the best 
poem in the volume :— 


Here she slumbers, white and chill, 
Put your hand upon her brow ; 
Her sad heart is very still, 
And she does not know you now. 
Ah, the grave’s a quiet bed ; 
She will sleep a pleasant sleep, 
And the tears that you may shed 
Will not wake her, therefore weep! 


Weep,—for you have wrought her woe; 
Mourn,—she mourned and died for yous 
Ah, too late we come to know 
What is false and what is true. 


By the confession of the publisher “ Stuart Sterne” is a 
pseudonym; we may go further and boldly conjecture oA 
internal evidence that it is the nom de plume of a lady. e 
recollect reading a small volume of lyrical pieces under the 
same name; it seems to us that ‘ Angelo’ shows very consi- 
derable advance in workmanship over these earlier verses. It 
is a story in blank verse, dealing with the passion of 
Michaelangelo for the poetess Vittoria Colonna, a fine subject, 
seriously and carefully treated by the American poetess, 
though with insufficient regard to historical and archeological 
detail. The author pursues her story very steadily, in a clear, 
uniform tone, with none of those episodical passages of poetic 
rant which are usually eee to be needful as garnishment. 
The chief danger into which she falls is that of allowing her 
verse to become so laxly fluent that it is hardly distinguish- 
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able from prose. For instance, it wou!d require a delicate ear 
to reconstruct, as verse, this passage, copied without the 
transposition of a word :— 


For, with her face turned from him, she had not perceived how as she 
spoke his spirit struggled with a great, dark despair, that. all in vain the 
working brow strove to conceal, and now but swiftly glancing round, she 
paid, more calmly, “ Forgive me, Angelo; I would but pray you remember 
all the passion of your youth!’’ 


But, notwithstanding this,‘ Angelo’ is a creditable, and, 
possibly, a promising production. 

Mr. 8. P. Putnam is an ambitious man; he has attempted 
no less arduous a labour than the composition of an epic 
poem on the story of “ Prometheus.” He has read Shelley's 
majestic drama with great care, and he has chosen the heroic 
couplet as the vehicle of his imagery. The poem he has pro- 
duced is not without interest, and gains in fluency as it pro- 
ceeds, but it is marred by a foolish parade of metaphysics, 
and by occasional blemishes of expression. 

Mr. Welles may be described as a satellite, or faint secon- 
dary moon, in that solar system of conceits in which Mr. 
Fawcett is a considerable planet. His volume is a type of 
what tasteless extravagence and want of thought will bring 
aman to. He must positively give way no more to what he 
calls the “ infatuation that flatters me to write some stanzas.” 





EYES SO BLUE. 


Eyes so Blue. By Agnes Law. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 


The characters which crowd the nine hundred pages which 
Messrs. Tinsley have thought good to place at the disposal 
of Miss Agnes Law, are such old acquaintances, that the 
reader feels at home with them at once, and requires but 
scant ceremony of introduction. For this one has many 
reasons to be grateful, as, in the course of the orthodox three 
volumes, which the tale fills, things get so completely mixed, 
that the characters have shortly before the end of all things 
to retire into lonely corners, and inquire of themselves, “ Who 
are wer” One of them, the chief hero, we think, makes 
the brilliantly original remark that “ it seems like a dream.” 
The wildest nightmare that ever disturbed the repose of a 
reckless bon vivant, would be a common-sense summary of 
ordinary matters in comparison to the wild dance which the 
creations of Miss Law’s pen lead in ‘ Eyes so Blue.’ A noble 
lady changes children at their birth; her step-son commits 
bigamy, but he, however, has some excuse for his actions, 
having been confined in a private lunatic asylum for twelve 
weary years, and, so far as the present book tells us, most 
unjustifiably released. His half-brother again keeps up the 
glory of the family by rising to the dignity in crime of in- 
cestuous adultery. Meaner people commit meaner crimes, 
such as smuggling and murder; four couples are married, 
six ladies run away from their lords, and one husband runs 
away from his wife. Lord Lytton held that living in the 
country led to the weakening of the faculties. Messrs. Tinsley 
apparently consider that the annual departure from town of 
the novel-reading public is sufficient to drive them to the verge 
of absolute imbecility, and that they require their light litera- 
ture to be*on a par. The Reverend Hugh Williams, curate 
of the small Welsh village of Pen Vychan, had, some eighteen 
years before the story opens, a sister who so far forgot herself 
as to fall in love with and marry an actor named Henry 
Austin. The result of this union was Mavis, the young lady 
whose personal attractions give the novel its title. Mrs. 
Austin, some five years after her daughter’s birth, was 
stricken with small pox, and the fickle Henry, some time 
later, improved the occasion by departing from his home 
“with a young actress, Maud Stanley.” Of course, the 
bereaved wife dies, and the guilty histrion, taking up the 
profession of a smuggler as being a more lucrative one than 
that of an actor, gets conveniently knocked on the head. 
Mavis is left a lonely orphan, but, thanks to her good looks, 
and her “ clear, bell-like soprano,” she, “in the spring of her 
eighteenth year, sang at her first concert, and met with a 
good reception.” For the sake of rest and quiet, she consents 
to come to the Welsh village of Pen Vychan, and stay with 





her uncle, her aunt, and her two female cousins. She ig 
driven from the railway station by a fisher boy, of whom we 
are told that, “even in his rough, sailor-like dress, there was 
a look of peculiar refinement in the appearance of Ivor 
Morgan that could not fail to arrest the attention even of 
the most careless observer. It was not altogether the beauty 
of his features and curling dark hair that proved so irresist- 
ably attractive, so much as the splendid intellect that was so 
unmistakeably imprinted upon his broad, open brow, and the 
expression of energy and courage in each glance of his mag. 

nificent brown eyes.” But, despite his splendid intellect, hie 
energy, and his courage, he cannot manage a pony lage, 
and if it had not been for “ the tall, dark figure of aman 
who had come up unperceived,” seized the rein, “and led the 
pony swiftly onwards beyond the dangerous spot; then 
turned, looked fixedly at the occupants of the pheeton, and 
before Mavis had been able to get out a word of thanks had 
disappeared down a narrow dark lane,” the heroine would 
have been thrown over a precipice in the second chapter. But 
even greater dangers are in store for her. The very next day 
she selects a book, and ventures down to the sea shore to read 
it. We are not told what the book was, but there befalls Miss 
Mavis Austin what is very likely to happen to any young 
lady who sits by the sea and reads ‘ Eyes So Blue’—a heavy 
sleep. We never yet met the heroine, who, being at the sea 
side, did not contrive to get caught by the rising tide, and 
we never yet knew the hero who did not rescue her 
by escorting her up a narrow path in the rocks known 
to him alone. Mavis is no exception to this rule, and 
is awoken from her slumber just in time by “a 
very handsome man—one of the most distinguished 
men she had ever seen—with almost faultless features.” 
This was no other than Lord Durant, the owner of Pen 
Vychan Castle, the Abbey of St. Hilda, a Yorkshire estate, 
“ the largest of all,” some valuable mining property in Corn- 
wall, and the rema‘ns of a feucu! castle in Gloucester—so 
that as regards wealth he is a sufficiently eligible husband. 
But there is “ a sad look in the depths of his beautiful brown 
eyes.” The curse of hereditary insanity is on the Durant 
family. Lord Durant, when first married, had concealed this 
fact from his wife Agatha. The information, coming suddenly 
on her, had provoked him to madness; for twelve years he 
was confined in a private lunatic asylum, and when 
he came into the world again it was but to find that 
his wife and child had both died in Naples—informas 
tion which, in that happy-go-lucky way men in_ novels 
pursue with regard to their wives and wills, he never took 
the trouble to verify. The other members of the family are 
Lord Durant’s step-mother, “a striking-looking, dark-com- 
plexioned woman, considered exceedingly handsome,” and her 
son, Major Durant, “indeed a son for any mother to glory 
in. He was so tall and noble, so exceedingly handsome, and 
possessed with the strength and courage of a Hercules.” | 
Lord Durant, of course, marries Mavis, and after that event 
we decline to enter into the progress of the plot. There isa . 
legend in the family that the greater part of the Durant 
property was gained at the Reformation. The legend states 
that the dispossessed monks cursed the incoming Durant, 
which seems extremely probable, and threatened the family 
with insanity. This Lord Durant believes, and he signs 
away St. Hilda’s Abbey to build hospitals and churches-as 
atonement. Then we are introduced to the Bishop of St. 
Hilda and his two daughters, one of whom, Isabel, is tall and 
stately, and the other, Sybil, introduces herself to Mavis with 
these remarkable words, “ You won’t mind me being ugly 
and unladylike?” The actor and smuggler, Mavis’s father, 
reappears on the scene, but only to get shot, in the first 
volume, and to defend his way of life on the ground that 
there is no real wrong in smuggling—“ it is only a protest 
against unjust taxation”—a most mean and pitiful villain. 
Then Lord Durant’s first wife, Agatha, comes to life 
again in the guise of a sister of mercy, and Major 
Durant in revenge for his step-brother’s calling him “ & 
heartless liar and deceiver,” first knocks him down and 
then elopes with Mavis. The young gentleman who drove 
Mavis to her uncle’s house turns out to be no Ivor Morgan at 
all but the Hon. John Durant, the long-lost heir. ‘Desp‘te 
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the flourish of trumpets that introduces him, there is a 
certain “ want of education and refinement about him, that 
although not so apparent in the artist,” into which the sailor 
boy developed, “ would be painfully visible in the nobleman’s 
heir.” We do not profess to know what is the exact amount 
of education and refinement necessary for a nobleman’s heir, 
but whatever it is, it is acquired by the Hon. Ivor at an 
educational establishment, somewhat vaguely described as 
“the University,” and then abroad “visiting many climes.” 
Major Durant growing tired of Mavis deserts her, and marries 
the tall and stately daughter of the Bishop of St. Hilda. 
Mavis has to earn er living by playing in pantomimes, in 
which “she was bound to appear, in spite of the increasing 
weakness that made it a toil to raise her pure, sweet, voice, 
and sing the words that produced peals of laughter” until 
she happily expires. And we lay down the book heartily 
wishing that Lord Durant had never been released from his 

rivate lunatic asylum, and that Ivor Morgan had driven 

imself and Mavis over the cliff. A more silly novel than 
* Eyes so Blue,’ it has not been, for a long while, our misfor- 
tune to read. 





THE LAWYER’S DAUGHTER. 
The Lawyer’s Daughter. By Frank Trollope. 3 Vols. London: 
Skeet. 1878. “eg. 

Though we learn from the title-page of ‘The Lawyer’s 
Daughter’ that its author has already written no less than 
four other novels, we regret to say that up to the present 
time, so great was our ignorance of contemporary literature, 
that we were wholly unaware of his existence. After read- 
ing ‘The Lawyer’s Daughter’ we are by no means sure 
that we have any great cause for rejoicing at the enlighten- 
ment it affords us. What is to be said of an author who 
gravely, and without apology, introduces his readers to 
Venice in the seventeenth century, and to all the parapher- 
nalia of cloaks and swords, masks and daggers, which have 
been the undisputed property of the London Journal since 
the days of Monk Lewis? ‘There is a melancholy, helpless 
heroism about the action which at once commands our 
respect and moves our pity. How little appreciation of the 
time in which he lives must an author have to whom the 
historical novel seems still a fitting vehicle for amusement 
or instruction. We could scarcely have been more surprised 
at being asked to read a new ‘Grand Cyrus’ or a fresh 
Chronicle of Amadis of Gaul than at finding an author as yet 
unknown to fame, and, we venture to presume, young, 
offering to a public that feeds on Mudie a story which uses 
again all the devices and machinations familiar in the days of 
Anne Radcliffe or G@. P. R. James. Quite oblivious of the 
often-quoted advice of Corinna to Pindar about sowing witb 
the hand and not with the whole sack, Mr. Trollope calmly 
reproduces in one single work all the stage effects of an entire 
literary generation. Bloody tyrants, shameful murders, vows 
of vengeance, missing documents, entrapped maidens, duels 
and combats of six, incessant hair-breadth escapes, bravoes, 
outlaws, monks, all these and other familiar machinery 
are to be found in ‘The Lawyer’s Daughter.’ Virtue 
triumphs over vice, too, in the end, in the famous old fashion, 
but even this attraction will not, we are afraid, ensure to Mr, 
Trollope a large number of admiring readers. Were Mr. 
Trollope a much better writer than he is he could not force 
the British public to an interest in this sort of thing now. 
Elsewhere it is different occasionally. If Georg Ebers likes 
to devote himself to the manufacture of old Egyptian and 
early Christian novels, he knuws that in scholastic German 
he addresses a large circle of readers who will like him all 
the better for the fact that there is no one else living who 
could combine the ability to tell a good story with such 
appalling erudition. If, on the other hand, M. Xavier de 


Montepin, or Paul Feval likes to drop back a few centuries 
and to clothe his “ hollow puppets” in some more graceful 
garb than ours; if the eighteenth century delight M. Amadée 
Achard, or the sixteenth Ponson du Terrail, these authors 
know their Pappenheimers, and they possess so strongly the 
art of story-telling, that they must always be vivacious and 
readable. Their characters wear well the garments of an 





ancient epoch, and, if they do not differ much from the 
Parisian of to-day, they move about with the theatrical ease 
and grace which he can wear so well either before the world 
or at the Bal de L’Opéra. But we in England must frankly 
admit ourselves inferior to France in story-telling, to Ger- 
many in erudition ; in other words, we want nowadays both 
the qualities which best excuse the historical novel, as well 
as the willingness to read it. 

Our writers of the present day will not take the trouble 
which is essential to such a work; they will not labour like 
Scott, or Thackeray, or Bulwer Lytton, and they do not 
porns a ‘Quentin Durward,’ an ‘Esmond,’ or even a ‘ Last 

ys of Pompeii.’ They are not, of course, to be blamed 
for doing the work that suits them best, and we should be 
very sorry to think that England boasted a Miss Mulbach 
among her novelists. The epoch of the historical novel is, 
as far as we can-see, passed away in England, and ‘The 
Lawyer’s Daughter’ is scarcely likely to succeed when ‘ Ro- 
mola’ failed. Yet there is not wanting a certain feeling of 
pleasure in an age of Robertson and Jules Verne, of tea-cup 
and saucer, and the fairy tales of science, in finding some 
one bold enough to take delight in the good old-fashioned 
elements of romance and naive enough to hope for a sym- 
pathetic and attentive audience. One quotation will be 
enough to give an idea of the work :— 


Presently, as the great bell of the Campanella of St. Mark tolled the 
midnight hour, two tall figures turned the right-hand corner of the old 
wall of St. Francesco della Vigna, muffied in large mantles ; and almost as 
punctually two other figures, also cloaked, came round from the left, and 
both parties met on the platform and saluted each other, if not cordially, 
a‘ all events politely . . . . . Everything being arranged between 


‘the seconds, and the combatants placed with a fair regard to light, the 


Marchese d’Obizzi dropped the point of his sword and said, in a calm, 
steady voice, addressing the seconds : 


**This gentleman, the Count St. Felix, has asserted that the Signora 
Bianca Grimani was his paramour, which foul slander I declared to be a lie ; 
and I now stand here to maintain to the death the truth of my assertion. 
Should it be my fate to die, I wish you, gentlemen, to observe, should these 
be my last words, that as I hope for salvation, I do most solemnly believe 
the assertion I have made to be most true.”’ 


While the Marchese spoke there might be seen a slight degree of nervous 
agitation in thefeatures of the Count de St. Felix. He seemed to press his 
lips hard, and the hand that held his sword was slightly agitated. How- 
ever, as the Marchese ended, he said, in a sharp tone :— 

** Let us waste no more of that chaste lady’s light,’”’ pointing to the 
moon, ‘‘ for in ten minutes she will be behind the campanile of St. Mark, 
and our shadows may obstruct us. ‘‘ Ten minutes,’’ returned the Marchese 
coldly, ** will be quite enough for our purpose.”’ ‘ Ha, say you so; then 
have at you, my Lord Marchese,” and the same instant the swords 
crossed. 


This sort of thing ought only to make its appearance now in 
the weekly instalments of some obscure periodical. Were it 
as well written as if it were by the elder Dumas himself, it 
would aot go down, but when it appears in a three-volume 
novel by an evidently inexpericnced writer, the anachronism 
is only too glammgly absurd. We should like to warn Mr. 
Frank Trollope that nobody now cares about old Venice, or 
the Doge or the Council of Ten, about moonlight squares and 
sombre sireets, about mysterious appointments, desperate 
duels and the fierce hates and fiercer loves which charmed our 
grandfathers and grandmothers. Neither the melancholy 
lover nor the wicked Baron would be tolerated now for a single 
instant; the lantern jaws of the one and the buff boots of 
the other will not meet even with the kindly respect 
due to their dignified antiquity, but only with ribald 
laughter or unconcealed indifference. No one now cares 
to walk in that Imagimation Street where Thackeray’s 
“J. J.” loved to stray, “the street where lovely ladies 
look from balconies, where cavaliers strike mandolins, 
and draw swords and engage, where long _proces- 
sions pass, and venerable hermits, with long beards, bless 
the kneeling people; where the rude soldiers, swaggering 
through the place with flags and halberts, and fife and dance, 
seize the slim waists of the daughters of the people, and bid 
the pifferari play to their dancing.” Who cares now for the 
fate of Manfroni, the one-handed monk, for Abellino, the 
bravo of Venice? Whose eyes moisten now for Thaddeus 
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of Warsaw, or “looking on darkness,” see with horror the 
hideous effigy of death which makes Udolpho terrible. If 
Mr. Trollope wishes to be read he had better either follow the 
example of his more distinguished namesake, or make a hero 
of a gas-meter or a guardsman. The path of literature which 
has been hallowed by the tread of Rhoda Broughton he may 
not hope to enter on. Success there seems to be reserved for 
women. But let him devote whatever talents he may possess 
to those subjects which the age will read. To attempt to re- 
vive a taste for the historical novel is almost as heroic, quite as 
hopeless, and quite as ludicrous as would be the effort to re- 
suscitate the rules of knight-errantry, or the institution of 
the Courts of Love. 





TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Tourists’ Guide to Cornwall. By Trefusis. Edward Stanford. 
Tourists’ Guide to South Devon. By R. F. Worth. Edward Stanford. 


Of the making of the guide books there is no end, and 
there seems to be every probability that until the coming of 
the millenium, or some equally remote period, no writer will 
ever produce a guide which shall satisfy all its various classes 
of readers. Of the many scores of works of this sort we have 
handled, we can only call to mind one satisfactory one, Mr. 
Ford’s most charming book on Spain. As a rule, guides 
either give too much or too little. Who is not familiar with 
the scene which at the present time is being daily played on 
the decks of the Rhine steamers, of tourists so deep in their 
Murray’s that they can afford no more than a momentary 
glance at the country through which they are passing? The 
ruins of a castle come in sight, and straightway the con- 
scientious tourist dives into his red bound book to read the 
legend attaching to the ruins. The legend occupies a page 
or so of small print, is peculiarly intricate, and remarkably 
uninteresting ; nevertheless, he feels in duty bound to master 
it. He does so, and, lo! a bend in the river has blotted for- 
ever from his sight the scene regarding which he has been at 
the trouble of acquiring much useless information. The 

wractically didactic book is even worse. To be told that on 
eae your town or village you are to proceed three-quarters 
of a mile on the high road, then turn to the left, through 
three fields, pass through a gate, to the custodian of which 
you are to give threepence or fourpence, then turn to the 
right, and, after proceeding three hundred yards, to halt and 
admire the prospect, which includes three towns, twenty-one 
villages, forty churches, 1,500 acres of pasturage, and 12,000 
of arable land, is, to a traveller with some wish to be inde- 
pendent, nothing less than exasperating. The volumes before 
us, which Mr. Stanford has just put forth, are happily free 
from most of the faults above mentioned; they are well- 
printed, they are intended for practical use, capital maps are 
attached to them, and, above all, they are of a handy, com- 
fortable size. 

Without any attempt at elaborate word-painting, into 
which authors of guide books are often tempted with lament- 
able results, the compiler of the ‘ Tourist’s Guide to Cornwall’ 
has succeeded in producing an eminently readable book, into 
the small space of which he has compressed much valuable 
information not often found in works of the kind. Nearly 
related to one whose humourous poems and prose pamphlets, 
written in the dialect of the county, have long been popular 
throughout Cornwall, Mr. Tregellas has the advantage of 
heing perfectly familiar with his subject. To this local know- 
ledge he adds a keen appreciation of the requirements of 
tourists, which has enabled him to crowd into the hundred 
and forty pages of a little volume a great number of interesting 
details not to be met with in any other book of the kind, 
und, at the same time, to keep it free from a mass of matter 
that would be rather confusing than useful to perepatetic 
readers. The routes are so clearly laid down that those who 
follow them need not fear that they will miss any feature of 
geological, antiquarian, commercial, or artistic interest. The 
writer utilises his rescarches among the ancient records and 
monuments, in which Cornwall is so rich, by introducing 
after the name of each place an explanation of its meaning, 
aud no part of the book is more interesting than these inter- 





retations of obsolete words, which are musical in sound, and 
full of picturesque force. The work is a little marred by the 
frequent and unnecessary introduction of pedantic quotations ; 
but this is a fault into which all writers of guide books seem 
uliarly liable to be betrayed. Mr. Tregellas allows local pre. 
judices to lead him into unqualified cont of Cornish people and 
their manners somewhat too much. This, however, is an amiable 
weakness that may readily be forgiven, and if it should lead 
simple travellers to expect too much, their disappointment 
will speedily disappear in the presence of delightful scenes, 
to which the most fertile imagination, and the most brilliant 
descriptive powers could add no charm. The map which 
accompanies the book is prepared in Mr. Stanford’s best 
style, and the tourist will find in it all that he wants to know 
clearly set down, and not confused by an array of utterly 
useless names. Very much the same remarks apply to the 
‘Tourist’s Guide to South Devon.’ Its author, Mr. Worthis 
already well known as the writer of many of the best books 
extant on the west country, and he has done his work again 
this time in a most satisfactory manner. Taking into account 
the variety of tourists who visit South Devon, a guide book 
to that county should tell what are the bést localities by, 
scenery, for society, for angling, both sea and river, for the. 
practical study of geology, for the collecting of ferns and the 
like, and for entomology. The best hotels and places of 
sojourn are also demanded, and in the unbeaten tracks the 
easiest and most convenient modes of progression are required, 
For all else Bradshaw is amply sufficient. In these points, 
which we think should be most studied by the writer of a 
guide, Mr. Worth has not failed. Admiration for the 
county he knows so well has, in some instances, induced him 
to write with too much enthusiasm, but we cannot withholda 
word of praise for a writer who has given us a picturesque 
account of Torquay without introducing the Bay of Naples, 
and has taken us pleasantly and skilfully down the Dart with- 
out bestowing upon it that absurd misnomer, the English 
Rhine. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


On the Science of Weighing and Measuring, and Standards 
of Measure and Weight. By W. H. Chisholm, Warden of 
the Standards. (London: Macmillan and Co. 1877. Nature 
Series.) —Mr. Chisholm has produced a most interesting and 
instructive little work. If it has a fault, it is that there is 
too little space given to the description of the instruments 
and their use, on which subject a good text-book is muc 
wanted. Interesting though it is, scientific readers coul 
well spare some of the space devoted to the history of the 
subject if they could thereby gain a few more pages on “ the 
science of weighing and measuring,” upon which this work 
pretenens to be a treatise. It is curious, in relation to this 

istorical part of the book, to see how trust in the accuracy 
of the authorised version of the Bible may lead astray even @ 
careful writer. The author says, “If we take the natural 
cubit, or cubit of a man, mentioned in Deuteronomy, to be 
equal to 18:24 of our inches, the size of the iron bed of the 
giant Og, King of Bashan, stated to be nine cubits long and 
four cubits broad, must have been 13} feet by six. According 
to the reckoning of Maimonides, that a bed was usually one- 
third longer than the height of a man, Og must have been 
nine feet high.” The Hebrew text has been mistranslated ; 
instead of the iron bed it should be the sarcophagus of iron- 
stone or syanite, and, as sarcophagi were often made of im- 
mense thickness, Og may not have been quite so tall as Mr. 
Chisholm would have us believe. 


The Life of Sir William Fairbairn, Bart. Partly written 
by Himself. Edited and completed by William Pole. 
Abridged edition. (Longmans.)—Mr. Pole has done well in 
condensing for popular circulation the interesting work that 
he issued a year and a-half ago. The brave life of “ Fairs 
bairn of Manchester” is a splendid example for young works 
ing men, and also for youths of higher social position, whe 
look forward to helping themselves, while helping their 
country, by exercising their mechanical talents, The . 
may do mischief, however, if it makes its readers supp0s4 
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that any one as able as Sir William Fairbairn is sure of as 
great success. Mr. Pole’s hero was a fortunate pioneer in a 

rofession which, if not quite overstocked, is not likely in the 
fitate to offer many such prizes as have been won before 
now. This ‘abridged edition” gives all the personal narra- 
tive, including Fairbairn’s own very naive and instructive 
account of his earlier career, but the scientific and technical 
portions of the original work have been greatly curtailed. 
Many readers will be grateful for this change. 


Goethe’s Faust. Part I. In English verse. By W. H. 
Colquhoun. (Arthur H. Moxon.)—If the energy and perti- 
nacity devoted to the art of translation by those wholly 
unfit for it were to be directed into some niore suitable 
channel of application, the world would be an appreciable 
gainer both by the profit of the properly applied energy and 
-by the loss of so much bad translation. Every year brings 
with it some effort to translate into our own language the 
masterpieces of foreign literatures, and, as a rule, the number 
of the attempts and the number of the dismal failures tally 
exactly. Amongst those works which are most frequently 
made the prey of incompetent translators, Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ 
is, unfortunately, an especial favourite ; unfortunately, be- 
cause it suffers, perhaps, more than most in the hands of the 
clumsy and untaught. There is the less excuse, too, to be 
made for mangling ‘ Faust’ anew that there are already in 
English a number of translations, especially of the first part, 
sufficiently good to render any but one of superlative excel- 
lence unnecessary. Hayward’s admirable prose version, 
Bayard Taylor’s and Kegan Paul’s renderings in the metre 
of the original, Theodore Martin’s and Anstey’s translations, 
are all well calculated to give a good idea of the crown of 
German literature to the reader who does not know German. 
The writer must therefore be very presumptuous indeed who 
presents the world with a new version which he does not 
consider to be superior to all these, and he must be singu- 
larly devoid of judgment who cannot see whether his work, 
no matter how meritorious in itself, does or does not surpass 
the best of the existing versions. We do not -wish to consider 
Mr. Colquhoun as either presumptuous or wanting in judg- 
ment, but’ he should certainly have left his translation un- 
done. Mr. Colquhoun may have found a very legitimate and 
harmless pleasure during his study of ‘ Faust’ in translating 

assages, but he should have kept these efforts confined to 
is desk and exercise-book. This translation is a melancholy 
monument of incompetency, only brightened. by occasional 
evidence in the author’s verse of his ability to do better 
things when he has learned to labour under a more rigid 
system of self-criticism. An example of the defects of this 
version will be readily found in one of the passages of the 
original most remarkable for their undying beauty. It is 
where Mephistopheles, taunting Faust for not having drunk 
of the brown juice, wrings from him the famous curse 
beginning :— 
Wenn aus dem schrecklichen Gewiihe 
Ein siiss bekannter Ton mich zog. 


Since a sweet familiar tone drew him from these thronging 
horrors, he hurls his curse upon all happy things. Mr. 
Colquhoun thus knocks the meaning of the passage to pieces: 


Was it that from that spirit turmoil dread, 
Drew me away, a sweet remembered chime 

Of childhood’s feeling was the lingering shred 
Duped by according tones of happy time? 

Yet is my curse on all that spans the soul. [&c.] 


This is a singularly unhappy misapprehension of the mean- 
ing of the original. 


The Systematic Training of the Body. By C. H. Schaible. 
(Trubner and Co.)—The need for pares education which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer points out so clearly and so emporederely 
in his valuable treatise on education is undoubtedly one of 
the most important questions of the day. With the growth 
of the human race, indifference to its own physical culture 
seems to grow in a corresponding ratio; in fact, the more 
need humanity has for attending to the strength and welfare 
of the- body, the less it takes any trouble in the matter. The 


author of ‘Social Statics,’ bitterly and truthfully regrets 
that the care given to the rearing of prize pigs and race 
horses is seldom or never bestowed with any uniformity of 
purpose by man upon man. “ Had Gulliver narrated of the 
Laputans that the men vied with each other in learning how 
best to rear the offspring of other creatures, and were careless 
of learning how best to rear their own offspring, he would 
have paralleled any of the other absurdities he ascribes to 
them.” But the chief difficulty in the way of higher physical 
education in England lies in the want of leaders. We want 
men like Frederick Ludwig Jahn, to whose memory Mr. 
Schaible’s little volume is devoted, to take the initiative, and 
become a potent influence before we can hope to see in our 
own country asystem of physical training to rival that of 
Germany. It would not be easy to estimate how much of 
the recent successes of German arms were due to the exam. 

les set by Jahn, who opened in 1811, the asium in Ber- 
in, “ which afterwards became so celebrated and so important 
in its results; being, indeed, the Alma Mater of all the gym- 
nasia subsequently established in Germany, which again in 
their turn gave rise to numerous others elsewhere.” Mr. 
Schaible’s little volume will be read with interest by all who 
have the subject of athletic training at their hearts. It does 
not lay down a scheme or enunciate a system, but it makes 
some valuable suggestions, and gives a rapid narrative of the 
historial position of gymnastics from the days of the Greeks 
down to our own times. The volume is made additionally 
attractive by an etching of Jahn by Mr. Hubert Herkomer, an 
admirable specimen of the artists’s skill, which helps to point 
Mr. Schaible’s argument by illustrating the alliance of artistic 
and physical culture. 


Handbook of Archeology. By Hodder ee (George 
Bell and Sons.) —The publishers of Bohn’s Series have done 
well in adding to the number of valuable works it already 
comprises a new edition of ‘ Westropp’s Handbook of 
Archeology.” The systematic study of archeology has in- 
creased very much within the last few years, and the know- 
ledge of at least the most important elements of the science 
has become absolutely necessary to all in on: way connected 
with art. Any handbook, therefore, which contains, in a 
comparatively small space, such a condensation of the more 
necessary facts as might not readily be found elsewhere 
without much reading and research must prove of immense 
service. Mr. Westropp’s Handbook is just such a volume, 
and, as a compendium of information upon Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, and Etruscan archeology, and a work of reference, 
it will be found exceedingly useful. The especially difficult 
subjects presented to us by the word Etruscan are dealt with 
in a careful manner that calls for especial commendation, 
when we call to mind the attractions which the unknown and 
obscure always offer to the speculative tendencies of the mind. 
The various theories of the different Etruscan scholars to the 
time of Isaac Taylor are stated with perfect impartiality, 
the reader being left to judge for himself, as far as judgment 
can be said to play a part in choosing sides upon so dubious 
a controversy. Even the author’s own Turanian theory is 
modestly expressed from the retirement of a foot-note. 





VARIORUM NOTES. 


emer 


The resolve of the Government not to have a Dissolution this 
year is understood to be in great measure due to the representa- 
tions of supporters of the Government in the North of England. 
The losses in trade, and the disturbance to manufactures by the 
strikes, have naturally borne with especial force on the northern 
counties and boroughs, and the landlords, manufacturers and 
workers there are alike little disposed to attach much importance 
tothe glory of secret treaties and Asiatic protectorates. It has 
been strongly represented to Lord Beaconsfield by northern mem- 
bers that, if he were to visit the north now with a general 
election, the chances are that some of his supporters would lose 


their seats, 
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There was a strongly theatrical element in the execution of 
Hédel, which may or may not have its intended effect upon the 
German people. The mysterious executioner, however, with his 
iron cross and wood-cutter’s axe, is a poor substitute for the 
picturesque mediaval headsman. With the revival of the Insti- 
tution, therefore, Prince Bismarck would do well to revive the 
grimly garbed figure so appropriate to the feudal tastes of the 
German Government. 


The Vienna Figaro publishes a letter, purporting to be ad- 
dressed by Victor Hugo to Hadji Lodji, the Bosnian insurgent, 
which imitates very happily the style of the energetic politician. 
It runs thus :—“ Brave fellow-beings, Paris is the centre of the 
world, and Hadji Lodja is the heart of the Commune of Paris. 
Hadji Lodja is Allah and Christ at the same time. Property 
is robbery, and the robber is the most honest and frankest enemy 
of legally-usurped property. Humanity is nothing better than 
a band of civilised brigands, and you are the quintescence of all 
bandits. . . Attila and the plague is one. The old Trinity 
is abolished, and Fra Diavola, Rozza Sandor, and Hadji Lodja 
take its place. Cordial salutation, Victor Huao.” 


The mania for putting up red brick houses everywhere, which 
has taken possession of so many of our architects of late, is 
pretty enough when ably done, and these modern Queen Annes 
show very well amid the soft green’ of our English landscapes. 
But, when the average small suburban ‘‘ villa ”’ assumes for outer 
guise a horrible imitation of a picturesque revival, when the 
light and air and comfort of its naturally small interior are made 
to suffer dismally for the exterior eccentricities which its 
builder fancies to be what he would call the ‘‘ new artistic Queen 
Anne style,” we begin to find that even esthetic architecture 
may have its disadvantages when it becomes the fashion, and is 
exccuted by the unskilled and the incompetent. 


Great party names frequently have their origin in romance. 
The term “ Utilitarian” was taken by Mill trom a novel of 
Galt’s ; the phrase “ Nihilist’’ has, it seems. its source in an 
early work of Tourgenieff’s, in which one of the characters is 
zalled a Nihilist because he is said to be one who believes in 
nothing and respects nothing, one who does not yield to any 
authority orany principle. This is said to be the first appearance 
of a word which has since assumed such immense importance 
and such universal notoriety. 


The statue to Lamartine at Macon must not be confounded 
with the proposed statue of the poet for which M. Emile de 
Girardin got up a subscription in 1869, after Lamartine’s death. 
M. Emile de Girardin’s statue was to be executed by M. Adam 
Salomon, and to be erected in Paris. The scheme has not yet 
been carried out, but M. Emile de Girardin may revive it again 
now that Lamartine statues are subjects for discussion. 


Among the many subjects upon which Parisian gossip is ex- 
pending itself just at present, Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s recent 
mania for making a daily balloon ascent holds a very high place, 
and affords a fruitful theme for discussion to the journals that 
delight to chronicle all the actions of the great actress. 


The pavilion at Louvreciennes, which formerly belonged to 
Madame Dubarry, changed hands last week. Its new owner in- 
tends to decorate the place entirely in Louis Quinze style, in 
honour of its former resident. 


It is understood that the medical profession are determined to 
have, if possible, a large number of representatives in the House 
of Commons at the next general election. Medical men com- 
plain that at present they are almost entirely without representa- 
tion, while the Bar, the railway interest, trade, commerce, and 
all the other interests, have numberless spokesmen in Parliament. 
Dr. Andrew Clarke, it is said, will be urged to stand for the 
University of London, Sir Henry Thompson is also spoken of 
as a probable candidate for a seat. ; 


Somebody is circulating a printed paper containing an imagi- 
nary correspondence between Lord Beaconsfield and a Mr. Poynt 
Blanke, in which the latter gentleman states at great length his 





reasons for considering Lord Beaconsfield ‘“‘an unmitigated 
humbug and political impostor.” 


Dr. Wagner of Hamburg has completed his translation (‘ Die 
Griechen des Mittelalters und ihr Einfluss auf die Europaische 
Cultur’’) of the historical studies by Demetrius Vikélas. Dr, 
Lampros has also just published an exhaustive work, Ai’A@jva, 
on the Close of the Twelfth Century in Athens. 


Mr. Theo. Marzials is engaged upon a German translation of 
select English modern lyrics. The first of these, Mr. Philip 
Bourke Marston’s ‘‘ My Garden,” has appeared in the last num. 
ber of the Zeitschrift fur Vergleichende Litteratur, published at 
Klausenburg. 


Among Mr. Lonsdale’s unpublished papers were left thirteen 
glees by William Beale, the composer of ‘* What Ho!’’ and many 
other. popular madrigals. These are now being edited by Mr, 
Edward Plater, and are shortly to appear. 


Mr. Hermann Vezin will succeed Mr. Henry Neville in the 
part of Pierre Lorance in Proof. The number of changes which 
the representation of this part has undergone is really remark. 
able. First, we had Mr. Bandmann, then Mr. Charles Kelly, 
then Mr. Henry Neville, now Mr. Hermann Vezin. As each 
change has given the part toa better actor than the previous in. 
terpreter, we may, if this sort of thing goes on, look to see Mr, 
Henry Irving in the part yet. 

M. Emile Angier’s latest success, Les Fourchambault, is to 
make its appearance in an English form at the Haymarket Theatre 
shortly. Mr. Terris and Mr, Charles Warner will probably play 
the two young men. 


The Theatre looks and reads well in its monthly form, and the 
photographs are good. 

Signor Rossi will, it is said, give some representations in Paria 
in October. Macbeth is on the list, with Mme. Ristori as Lady 
Macbeth. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The Monomaniac of Love. In2 vols, cloth. William Provost and Co. 
Sulleny, Rive. Se to One. A Nantucket Idyl. (16mo, paper.) Sampson Low 
an 0. 
Burrett, Elihu.—Chips from Many Blocks. Cloth. Sampson Low and Co, 
Dickens, Fanny D.—Agatha Chieveley. A Novel in 2 vols, cloth. 
Forster, William.—Political Presentments. 1 vol., cloth. William Tribner 
an , 
fain. R.E.—Strange Waters. A Novel in 3 vols, cloth. William Bentley 
and Son. 
George, St.—Royali. A Novel. Charing-cross Company. ; 
Rollings, Alice Wellington.—The Ring of Amethyst. 1 vol. Cloth. Sampson 
ow and Co. 
Russell, Dr. W. J.—Domestic Medicine and Hygiene, 1 vol. Cloth. W. W. 
Everett and Co. 
Soyres, John de.—Montanism and the Primitive Church. lvol. Cloth. William 
Bell and Sons. { 
Stowe, H. B.—Poganuc People: Their Loves and Lives. 1 vol, cloth. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


Vase, Gillan.—A Great Mystery Solved: a Sequel to the Mys Edwi 
In3vols, Cloth. Remington and Co. . ystery of Edwin Drood, 








PARIS EXHIBITION, 
——--—- 

THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 
offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars. 








TeRMs OF SUBSCRIPTION :—Post free, within the United King- 
dom—Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d.; Quarterly, 7s. 2d. 
—U.S. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 
Colonies, £1103. 6d, Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 
may commence at any time, 





The Ev1tor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 
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_ AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 
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Eastern Roumelia. The Russians in Central Asia. : 
The French Councils-General. Socialist Repressionin Germany. The Session, 
The Exhaustion of India. The Naval Review. The Hard Case of the Reserves, 
The Parliament of Science. The Robin Hood of the Levant. 
The Waters of Wildbad in the Wirtemberg Black Forest. Moors and Forests. 





Poetry. Oregon. The Physical System of the Universe, 
The Punjab and its Frontier. The History of Drink. 
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Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SESSION 1878-79, 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence on TUESDAY. 
October 1. .Introductory Lecture, at 8 p.m., by Professor Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE (in- 
cluding the Departments of Engineering and Fine Arts) will begin on WEDNES- 
DAY, October 2nd. Introductory lecture at 3 p.m., by Professor Henry Morley. 
Instruction is provided for WOMEN in all Subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts 
and Laws and of Science. The Deans and Vice-Deans will attend in the Council 
Roo, from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., on October Ist and 2nd, for the purpose of giving 
advice and information to Students entering the College. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS, between the ages of Seven and Sixteen, will REOPEN 
on TUESDAY, September 24th. ° 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes, of the annual value of nearly £2,000, open to 
competition to Students, may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and also that for the 
Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science), wiil be held 
at the College on the 26th and 27th of September. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, 
and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of the North Western, Midland, and 
Great Northern Railways. TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 














"THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Mile End.—The SESSION 1878-79 will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 
1, 1878, when the prize distribution will take place. Two Entrance Science Scholar- 
ships, value £60 and £40, will be offered for one at the end of September to 
new students. Entries on or before September 20. Fee to Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. All resi- 
dent and other hospital appointments are free. The resident appointments consist 
of five House-Physiciancies, four House-Surgeoncies, one Accouchership; also two 
Dresserships and two Maternity Assistantships. The London Hospital is now in 
direct communication by rail and tram with all parts of the metropolis. 


Dr. NORMAN CHEVERS, Principal. 





QUEEN'S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL HISTORY in the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
CORK, being now VACANT, candidates for that office are uested to forward 
their testimonials to the Under Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or before the 10th day 
¢ Serene next, in order that the same may be submitted to his Grace the Lord 

ieutenant. 

The candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will be required 
to enter upon his duties forthwith. 

Dublin Castle, 2lst August, 1878. 








(THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), founded 1851.— 


The only special refuge for poor persons afflicted with this fearful disease, 
who are admitted free, without letters of recommendation. 

Out-patients are seen on their own application at Brompton on Mondays and 
Wetinesdays, at Two o'clock, and at 167, Piccadilly, on Tu ys and Thursdays, at 
the same hour. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly solicited. 

Hon. Treasurer—George T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James’s Palace, S,.W. 
Bankers—Messrs, Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 


H. J. JUPP, Secretary, 





SWISS GENTLEMAN (80 years of age), well versed 

in English, German, French, Italian, and Arabic, with a good knowledge of 
Spanish, who has resided 10 years in the Orient, well acquainted with Eastern 
customs and trade, WANTS a SITUATION of TRUST in which his knowledge and 
acquirements might be useful. Good references. No objection to go abroad. 
For further particulars apply to X. Y., 1071, Orell, Fissli and Co., Annonce Expe- 
dition, Zurich, Switzerland. 








VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 


Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan,and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, via the Suez Canal, every Thursday, 
From Veuiee every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland ils, every 

jonday. 


OSices—122, Leadenhall-stree a E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, S.W. 
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B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated ods, or re le on demand. 

co Gas pikes tanadehy balgwion, "ie Gheten tends bor beagle Aanoasie: Lotion 

on um mon cos. No or ecoun 

of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Colloo- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On Mondaya 
the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Managor. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-strect and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 











MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8. W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





“PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by tho 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 


ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 


A premium of One Shilling Insures £,1000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laié 
up by Injury during the Double Journey. 


POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Tarez, or Twetve Montus, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ej UDSON ’S DYES. 
In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price SIXPENCE per bottle, 


UDSON’S DYES. 


Any one can use them ina 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes, 
Sold by Chemists. 


we ae 








ed UDSON’S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers, 





£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
e per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp. 
tight, and dust-ticht. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliness 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, whem 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning req uire the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides 
at 1s. per yard and upw: , to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, anf 
at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, is 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a greaf 
saving to large or small families. 


JSJAY’S!) 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 





_ 


KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesoma 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassatt says :—* The Whisky is soft, mellow, aafl 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, w 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr 






TARLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
ELECTRO FURKS—Tabie,from a4s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 953. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s.; Mctal,65s. ; Electro, £11 11s- 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAM PS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Seivices, &c, 


DEANE & CO,, 
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The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in use, 
Price 21s. and 12s. 6d. 


ELLIS & Co., 
42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 
Circulars and Trade Terms on application. 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Meer epee ot 
. FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c, 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; § do. £4 48. 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &e. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 

(CATALOGUES FREE.) 













KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE. 





il EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of LADIES READ THIS ADVERTISEMENT. —A 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


KAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COUR™-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


“CLEANLINESS.” __ 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD 


I 











In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Tronwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and ls. Boxes, 

Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
“WV BITE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 
Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 











bo much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during 
sleep. A descriptive cireular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piceadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and Sls. 6d. ; postage free. Double ditto, 
Sle. Gd., 42%, and 52s. Gd. ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s, 3 
postage free. 


Post Offco Orders to be made payable to Joun Wurte, Post Office, Piccadilly, 
NEW PATENT. 
‘ry 


PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
4 COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 

PRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary Stocking. 
TOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


66 OX GUARD !”"—In these: days of cheap and rapid 

travelling epidemics are conveyed from country to country with marvel- 
lous celerity. With cholera east and west, prudence forbids impurity, irregularity, 
and despondency. Each of these provocatives of this dire disease may be overcome 
without danger by Holloway’s remedies, provided they be resorted to without 
delay, the moment listlessness, looseness, feverishness, or pain discovers disordered 
action. The directions will enable the least cultivated to treat snecessfully and 
subdue completely these warning symptoms of cholera. When confidence in Hol- 
loway's preparations is once established each believer in their virtues will 
humanely recommend them to his acquaintances, that none may foolishly harbour 
hostile reinforcements within his own person. 





Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, postage free, | 


DOWNRIGHT BARGAIN.—RUSSIAN FAILURE.—In consequence of a’ 
large Russian firm being unable to meet their acceptances owing to the late 
startling depreciation of the paper rouble—formerly worth 4s. 2d., and now only 
Is. 10d.—the Empire Sewing Machine Company, of 147, Victoria-street, London, 
E.C., have been enabled to purchase for cash 1,000 first-class Sewing Machines at 
about one-fourth of their real value. This machine, is absolutely without a rival 
in the market. It is guaranteed to produce first-class workmanship at the rate of 


nearly 
A MARVEL! 
1,500 stitches per minute, and may be thoroughly depended upon in every respect, 


PRICE ONLY 27s, 6d. EACH, 


The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever been offered 
to the public. To prevent disappointment, and to ensure early execution, orders, 
with P.O.O. for 27s. 6d., made payable at General Post Office, to Mr. W. Sargent, 
Manager, Empire Sewing Machine Company, 147, Queen Victoria-street, London 
E.C., should be sent in as soon as possible, since the demand for the Machine will 
undoubtedly be far in excess of the limited stock on hand. 

N.B.—The Machines will be forwarded per return, carefully packed, to all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Addresses must be plainly written, and any Machine 
not approved of will be immediately exchanged. 

Residents in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining a 
first-class Sewing Machine direct from the consignees—less both the manufacturer’s 
and the retailer’s profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come 
from the public pocket, 

To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will be a t boon, making, as it 
does, about 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit accruing to the owner for one 
week’s work will clear the expense originally incurred in purchasing it, 


(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
147, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


Used by Her Majesty’s Government. 
HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying all Insects, 


although perfectly harmless to Domestic Animals. It preserves from Moth. 

All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled with the Powder before placing 
away. At the seaside it is invaluable for preserving from domestic worries. 

The increasing demand for this celebrated preparation has caused imitations 
which are noxious in their effects ; purchasers are, therefore, particularly requ 
to obtain “ Keatine’s Powper.” Sold in Tins, 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, ¥ all 
Druggists, or by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from THOS, KEATING, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Lea tases 


Which will be placed on. every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 


GZ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, bearing their signature thus 
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[HE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a 

NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This vaquabile aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
Weaknesses, arising from.whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 

xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection, 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most rate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 

and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 
Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health. 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. ‘ 


** T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
inmost powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 


bear out all that is claimed for them. 
: ** CuartEs Locock, M.D.’’ 


In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the part then becomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the bl with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel allimpurities, infuse 
new life, and build up a stron constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly sepeunetied the old system, 

These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in buyin 
the larger quantities, and they can forwarded to any part, carriage free, wi 
vrinted directions for use. 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G H. JONZBS; 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Wwitz Le glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are pr a in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in meckunical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of ariificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk as 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration o: 
uitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduged an entirely new process, 











TESTIMONIAL. 
** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
—< in the construction of m ificial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den. 


tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use name, 
ee . - S. G. HUTCHINS, ~. 


7 ** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
**G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


' ™ SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


BDLANC-MANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &cs4 
WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND, 








‘A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr. 





R Y’S EXTRACT OF CcCOoOcoA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
ca3 of 00m 
wate ona ms ae i Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.’’—Food 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 





E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi. | 


® ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole rs of the celebrated eee 

and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favo ly 
ed by their name, beg to remind the public that e article p 

by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wi: treet, Cavendish 

Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, ty Street, London,8S.E, 


HA8VEY’sS SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
Elizabeth Lazenby.”” 


% 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 


} TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us, 





ESTABLISHED 1806. 


LADIES’ 
SALMON,- ODY, & CO.,, 
BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 

ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
To his late Ma illiam IV.,and to Her Majesty’ 
STOCKINGS, | 7 eine 
&e., 2902, STRAND, LONDON. 

MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 

MEASURE, Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free, 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 

Illustrations by the Autot, and Sawyer’s oat” Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographi Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaceEnr. 


Autotype is Permanent Photography with unique powers of artistic expression, 
For coin of Autotype reproductions of works of Old and Modern Masters visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
96, RATHBONE PLACE. 


Just published, eighty-nine representations of 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 


) As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Rerp, Esq., Keeper of the 


Print-room, British Museum. 


Semi-Classic Equine Studies by Leowarnpo CaTrEerMo Le, including ‘‘ The Chariot 
Team,” “ elon My Leader,” The Amazon,” “‘ Thunder and Lightning,” “ Stabk 


Friendship,” &c., &c., original, vigorous, and popular. 
In preparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E. J. 
Pornter, R.A., 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
Also copies of the fine painting by Rv. Etmong, Esq., 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE, 
Both pictures having been translated into Monochrome by their authors ex 
pressly for Autotype. rss. 
¢ Catalogues on application, 
eee ce meta tan 
“{HE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, W. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W. 8, Binp, Director of the Works, J, R, Sawrit, 
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13, Great MarieornovGH Srreet, 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


—-0-— 
CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. GUIZOT, and 
other ished Persons during the, Second Empire. By the late Nassau 


W. Srwior. ted by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


“This book is one of permanent historical interest. It contains the opinions of 
eninent men, given in the freedom of conversation, and afterwards care re- 
vised. Of their value there cannot be a question. There is scarcely a page without 
some memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics, society, and litera- 


- ture, are all discussed in tura, and there is no discussion which is unproductive of 


weighty thought or striking fact.’’—Athenaum. 


“The present selection of Mr. Senior’s Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original communications of Thiers are especially fascinating 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, tine, and other persons 
of celebrity and eminence,’’—Saturday Review, 


MEMOIRS of Lady CHATTERTON ; with some Passages 
from Her Diary. By E. HWensace Derina, 1 vol., 8vo, lds, 
“The story of an interesting life.”’—Athenaum, 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of Joun Martin, 
Schoolmaster and Poet. Written end Edited by the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. ’ 
UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of “ Ursula’s 


Love Story,” “‘ Beautiful Edith,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Karnarine Kina, 
Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,’’ &. 3 vols. 


* * A very good work. It is eminently readable, and will add to Miss King’s re- 
putation. The characters are strongly drawn,’’—Ezaminer, 


HIS LAST STAKE. By Surrey Smirn, Author of 
“ All for Herself.” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the best novels that has appeared within the last few years. The 
language is vigorous and perfectly true to nature. The characters are skilfully 
drawn.’’—Court Journal, 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. OtreHanr. 3 vols. 


“A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its 
humour and picturesqueness of its descriptive setting cannot fail to_be ee 
ciate], There is not a character without individuality from one end of the book to 
the other.”’—Athenaum. , 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Ranpones, Author of 
* Gentianella,”’ “* Wild ” &e. 3 vols. a 


** A very clever story. In ‘Wood Anemone’ Mrs. Randolph has made a decided 
success.” —The Queen. 





Just published, 8vo, 15s. 
psp AND HER NEIGHBOURS. By W, P. Anprew. 


With Maps and es 
** Mr. Andrew relates acts of heroism and chivalry that may vie with anything in 
the chronicles of Moustelet and Froi:sart.’’—Times. 
London: WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 13, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 





Price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 


(HE NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY: 


Its Management, Maintenance, Accounts, and Prospects ; 
Some Experiences as a Director; and 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OTHER RAILWAYS. 


Their Renewals, Returns, Policy, and Progress, 


By JOHN MONTEATH DOUGLAS, London. 


London: Published by BATES, HENDY and Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
Edinburgh: ROBERTSON and SCOTT, 13, South dentover-atreek. 
Glasgow: W. PORTEUS aud Co., 15, Exehange-place, 
Liverpool: H. GREENWOOD, 32, Castle-street. 

Dablin: S. COWEN, 35, Lower Sackville-street, 
Manchester; B. WILEELER, Pall-mall, 
irmingham: CORNISH BROTHERS, 

Leeds: T. H, DRIFFIELD. 





NEW SERIES. 
ORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED LONDON MEN. 


Part 6, now ready, contains Portraits of Sir SYDNEY H. WATERLOW 
Bart., M.P., and Mr. WILLIAM BLACK, Price One Shilling. mms 


MACLURE and MACDONALD, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; and all Booksellers, 





Small post 8vo, cloth Ss., half bound 5s. 6d., 


EADOW’S (F. G.) NEW SPANISH and ENGLISH 
= Foner eee Sysnish Regiish and English-Spanish 
enlarged Edition, with List of Christian and Proper Nam f ‘sons and Places 
in Spanish and in English, . oe of rectus amid Fineep 





London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 
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RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST, 


————— ooo 


On August 28th, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. 214, for SEPTEMBER, 1878, 
CONTENTS, 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. Book V., Chaps. V., VI., VII., VIII, 
CLAVERHOUSE. 

A FORTNIGHT IN CYPRUS, 

THE CRACKED TUMBLER. 

TANTALUS: TEXAS. 

OS ee ACTORS—GARRICK’S RIVALS AND ASSO» 


RONDEAU. 

THE BRIDE OF BULLAY. 

‘“*LIMMER’S”; orn, TWENTY YEARS AGO, 
THE OLD HOME. 

THE SICK ROOM IN SPAIN. 

STANZAS BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
WHAT ONE CAN HIT UPON. 

» NOTE TO THE “ BALADE” OF CHAUCER, 


“THE LIFE OF 
SIR GARNET .WOLSELEY, 


By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, 
Late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 
In 2 Vols, crown 8vo, price 21s, 


SECOND EDITION OF 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. By Cuavne R, 
Conner, R.E. With 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Author. In 2 vols, 8vo, price 24s, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“The account of Lieut. Conder’s lubours is not merely the interesting record of a 
great work ; it has the additional charm of being exceedingly well written, and 
it will always remain one of the most valuable contributions to the literature on 


Palestine.”’ 
VOLUME I. OF 


The HISTORY of the HONOURABLE ARTILLER 
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COMPANY. By Captain G. A. RAIKES, 3rd West York y 
Militia, &c., Author of “ Historical Records of First Regiment of Militia, 
In demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. t 

DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. By An Ovrsiper. §8yo, 
price 63, 


LETTERS FROM MUSKOKA. By An Emicrant 


Lavy. Crown &vo, price 6s. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. FRANCILLON. 
STRANGE WATERS. By R. E. Francitton, Author 


of ‘‘ Olympia,” ‘* Pearl and Emerald.”’. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


SALVIA RICHMOND. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


ATHEN ZUM. 
** Probably the first book of a person of considerable ability, who writes with 
much fluency and no small gift of language. It is a good book, and it will bea 
pleasure to mect the author again.” 


FREDA. By the Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 





PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The story abounds with originality, humour, and pathos, the merits of which 
ean scarcely be satisfactorily gauged by means of a short outline of its main 
features. The book must be judged from the character of Freda. The plot of the 
novel is by no means uninteresting, but it is insignificant when compared with thy 


charms of the heroine.’’ 
_ ALSO, NEXT WEBEK, 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OLIVE VARCOER.” 
LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author of “Olive Varcoe,” 


&e., 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Crarze. In 


Crown 8yo, uniform with “‘ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” Price 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
* NEW BURLINGTON STREET, ~ 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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